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_ of men and small boys. 





The Governor of Maine. 


Elections in Maine are biennial; and Hon. 
Llewellyn Powers of Houlton, who was chosén 
governor in 1896, and reélected last September, 
is just entering upon his second term: 

The governor was born sixty years ago, the 
son of a pioneer settler in the town of Pittsfield, 
and the eldest of a family of ten children. He 
earned his own Way through academy, colleges 
and.law school, in part by farm work and partly 
by teaching school; was admitted to the bar, 
and with the exception of four years spent in 
Massachusetts, has since 1860 practised his 
profession in the town in which he now resides. 

As county attorney, collector of customs, 
member and speaker of the Maine House of 
Representatives, and member of Congress, Goy- 
ernor Powers had been prominent and popular 
in the polities of his State long before he was 
elevated to its highest office. 


——_—__~<o»—___—_. 


When the Sixth Came Home. 


The hustling, bustling, pushing qygwa grew 
denser every moment, all along the route to be 
taken by the returned volunteers. It was a 
good-natured crowd in the main, but all were 
eager for a favorable position. 

At one particularly thronged point there was 
a sudden commotion and yielding, for a boy with 
a very determined expression was pushing ahead 
with an office stool in front of him. Closely 
following in his wake was a girl, leading a white- 
haired, hatless old man. Another boy brought 
up the rear. 

The crowd parte’ to right and left, and men 
swore as they were forced to move aside. 

“That aint fair,’ one of them shouted, as the 
boy planted the stool on the edge of the sidewalk. 
“First come, first served, and we’ve been here a 
long time. You get out.” He attempted to kick 
the stool aside. 

But the boy and his chum held it fast. ‘You 
let that be!’’ one of them cried, indignantly, 
while all within sound of his voice turned with 
interest to see the excited boys face to face with 
the big, burly man. 

“This old man here is going to sit on that stool 
and watch the procession go by, so there!’’ cried 
the girl then. 

There was a subdued murmur of approval 
from a few of the bystanders. 

“He’s got a boy in the regiment,” the girl 
continued, her clear voice reaching far out. 





A STRONG HAND GRASPED HIS. 


“And he aint seen him all these months, and he 
was feared he wouldn’t ever see him again; and 
he’s awful feeble and can’t stand, and so the 
boys brought the stool along.” 

“And the cop that manages this place said 
*twould be all right. And so he’s going to stay,” 
said one of the boys. 





The argument was conclusive. The crowd 
drew back a little and made way for the old man, 
and kindly hands assisted him to the stool. He | 
looked a bit bewildered, and rested his trembling | 
hands on the girl’s faithful shoulder. The fat | 
man who had objected offered to stand in front | 
till the procession came, and so keep the way 


clear. ‘The two guardian boys stood on either | 


side. A woman in the crowd held her parasol 
over the white head. 


escort, the band, and finally the volunteers them- 
selves, tanned and burnt by a tropical sun. 

The old man leaned forward. The figures 
seemed a confused mass to his dim eyes. ‘Tears 
sprang into them. He could not see his boy 
after all. 

There was a sudden halt, caused by a fire 
farther along the route. Steve sprang from the 
surging crowd. 

“See!”? he said. ‘In the third row, the second 
man in.’”’ His voice fairly shook with excitement. 

The old man looked eagerly ; they all looked 
alike to him. He could not distinguish his Jim. 
The girl was excitedly waving her hand. Steve 
had slipped away and was speaking to the young 
soldier. 

There was an order of “Forward.” ‘The old 
man sighed. Jim’s line was almost opposite 
now. Ina moment it would be past. He raised 
his arm to wave, although he could not see the 
quick movement in the ranks. 

A strong hand suddenly grasped his, and he 
felt the pressure of lips. There was the flash of 
blue eyes into his, and Jim was back in line, 
marching on again. The crowd burst into a 
mighty cheer, and men’s heads were bared. 

“It was Jim,” the old man said, turning to 
them proudly. “My boy Jim.” 

The girl leaned back against the stool, her face 
fairly radiant. “The boys did it,” she said, 
gently touching the old man’s arm. ‘The boys 
did it all for you.” 

But the old man seemed not to hear. “Three 
cheers for the volunteers,” he cried. “Jim and 
all the rest.’’ 

There was a mighty shout, and the old cracked 


voice led them all. 
HARRIET CARYL Cox. 
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Against Gerrymandering. 


“Gerrymander” is the name given to the device 
by which a political party in control of a legisla- 
ture so draws the boundaries of congressional 
districts as to give itself an unfair advantage. 

Suppose that it finds a city or county giving a 
heavy majority to the opposing party. If, 
instead of following natural lines of division, it 
takes fragments of this city or county and joins 
them to territory in which its own vote is strong 
in such .a way that the hostile vote is over- 
whelmed, it makes a gerrymander. For the 
time it deprives its opponents of representation 
almost as completely as if it had: disfranchised 
them. 

Neither of the great parties is innocent in this 
matter. Both have denounced gerrymanders 
when practised by their opponents; but when in 
power, both have sometimes yielded to the temp- 
tation to draw the lines unfairly themselves. 

A bill has been drawn by Representative 
Burton of Ohio which aims to prevent these 
practices. Its provisions are simple. It em- 
powers the governors of the several states to 
appoint non-partisan boards to redistrict the 
states after the next census is taken. It makes 
the decisions of these boards final when they 
agree upon district lines. When they disagree, 
a national board, having for its deciding member 
a justice of the Supreme Court, or some other 
person removed from partisan politics, is to 
determine the question. 

Whatever may be thought of this particular 
plan, there will be no difference of opinion 


among honest men as to the desirability of} 


devising some means to prevent gerrymandering. 
This is a good time to consider the question with 
a view of making the reform effective in the 
redistricting which will follow the census of 1900. 


= > -—____.. 


The Territory of Hawaii. 


The Hawaiian Commission has reported to 
Congress a plan for the government of the 
“Territory of Hawaii,”’ as the Hawaiian Islands 
will henceforth be known. ‘The plan resembles 
that under which the existing territories were 
organized, in many particulars. The governor 
is to be appointed by the President, but most 
of the subordinate officers are to be appointed 
by the governor. President Dole thinks that 
the governor’s powers are too great, and dissents 
from the other commissioners on this point. 

The Chinese and Japanese in the islands are 
| excluded from the rights of citizenship, as is the 
| case under the Hawaiian government. A novel 
feature of the plan is the creation of two classes 
of voters. It is required of all that they shall be 
|able to read and write, either in English or 
Hawaiian. But voters for territorial senators 
|must own a certain amount of property or 
receive a certain income; and to hold the office 


| Of representative or senator one must be a 
His hat had fallen off in | 
coming. | 


property-owner. 
At present most of the labor on the islands is 


“Do you suppose I’m sure to see him?” the | done by Chinese or Japanese who are imported 


old man queried, doubtfully. ‘There are so 
many, and they’ll go by so quick.” 

“Well, you just bet,”’ one of the boys responded, 
cheerfully. “Ike and I’ll go down and meet ’em, 
and then run back and tell you just where he is. 
You won’t miss him, sure.’’ 

“Good boy, Steve,’ quavered the old man. | 
His face shone with anticipation. 

A new crowd began to fill the streets—an army 
The procession was | 
There were the mounted police, the 


coming. 


|any other territory. 


| under contract for long terms of service. The 
| commission proposes to extend to the territory 


| the labor laws which forbid such contracts. 


Hawaii is to have a delegate in Congress, like 
The objection is made to 


| this provision that it seems to imply the possi- 


bility of future admission as a state. 

It is widely felt that the conditions established 
for Hawaii may be a precedent for the govern- 
| ment of other of our remote possessions. Con- 
gress is not likely to act hastily upon the report. 
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COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 





Courses: Classica 
University of “Maine, Scientific; Latin sel: 
entific ; Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineer- 
ing ; Chemical ; A gricult ural ; gf as 
=i ‘ud saad hoot Muitary’ Drill, 
nses, inclu tary 
— A.W vinis. President, Orono, Me. 


Powder Point “School, DUXBURY, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for potares ort Ly 


Taught Practically 
and offices smpptes 








Y. Send fe or catalogue. 


Williston Seminary, 4¢2demy for Boys, 
ererares for eoliege or actontiie and medical schools. 
Fully ed laboratories in th: apt Chemistry and 


Biology. New Aare pei, mile and s' htaway 
WYER, A. aM Brineipal, 


eA Elocution FREE, 


Toc .able you to decide whether 
you have talent or not, and to give 
you an opportunity to learn what 

our short method is, we offer 
you two weeks’ instruction 
absolutely free during J 
uary. Special six months’ 
courses in Dramatic Ac- 
tion, Oratory, Acting and 
Conversation. Call or send 
for announcements. 


Bennett's een _ School: of Elocution, 
Estab. 12 yrs. 




















py ELECTRICITY 


AT own k Earn something at 


‘same time. Send 
stamped envelope and 
10centsfor ree 

‘ lesson. 





‘THE CATARACT ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
ERIE COUNTY BANK BLUG.. BUFFALO,N.Y. 


when you buy a ro-cent bottle of ink you pay 
2 cents for bottle, 1 cent for cork, 1 cent for label, 
4 cents for water or profit, and 
only 2cents for coloring matter. 
9 

Make€| Speare’s ink Book 
contains the coloring matter. 
Your You furnish the water and have 
a first-class ink at one-fifth the 
usual cost. The book contains 
Own 24 leaves of chemically treated 
paper, 16 black, 2 red, 2 bine, 2 
green and 2 violet. A leaf dis- 
| solved in cold water makes one 

n e ounce of beautiful ink. 

Cleveland, O., Nov. 5, 1898. 
We have been using your black ink and red 
ink for sometime in our school, anditis proving 
entirely satisfactory.—7he Spenc erian CollegeCo. 
Price of book, making 1 ints of 1 ~ 

Siete ate! Bete Nee 
Agents wanted. Quick seller. L ~ the ake oon 
The Alden Speare’s Sons Co.. Laboratory Dept., Boston. 
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A NEW HAIR MATTRESS FOR 
YOUR OLD FEATHER BED. 


We will give you your choice, a new full-sized, 40- 
pound curled hair mattress, upholstered by union 
workmen, covered in best hair ticking, or a pure down 
quilt, or cash for your old feather bed. If you are not 
satisfied, send back your mattress or quilt and we will 
return your feathers. Estab. 20 years. Bank references. 


Canada Export Co., 56 Berry 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is the way ... 


DrFames’ 
Celery 
Crackers 

The Tonic 
Headache Cure 


ARE PUT UP. 


Your druggist sells this 
package for 25c. If you 
wish to try them before 
you buy, write the Celery 
Cracker Med. Company, 
Manchester, N. H., for a 


Sample Free. 























FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled ~ Children. 
Extremely Delicate 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 








6" Year of Publication. 





Ayer’s 
Nw American 
Almanac 


all that is reliable and exact as a calendar and book of reference. 


F’: nearly half a century Ayer’s American Almanac has stood for 


Its circulation has gone- into more millions than any other publi- 


cation in the world. 


It is asked for and eagerly sought after 
in forty thousand drug stores every year. 


Its publishers are credibly 


informed that its astronomical calculations are as exact and reliable as 
those of the official Nautical Almanac. 

For 1899, with the New England Edition, we begin a new departure. 
We have added thirty-two pages, and have given over these thirty-two 
pages, not to any information about the House of Ayer or its medicines, 
but we have crowded them full of intelligent and helpful facts for the 
family, farmer, housewife and student, making it a whole handy refer- 
ence library boiled down into one small book of reference. 

We don’t want to make any money out of Ayer’s Almanac, but 


we have put a nominal price of 


2 cts. 


a copy 


from this time forward, that this almanac may get into the hands only 
of those who actually desire it and will be interested in preserving it. 
What costs nothing is usually regarded as of little value. 

Your druggist will show you a copy of the new almanac, if he is up 
to date enough to have taken advantage of our liberal offers to him. 
If he doesn’t happen to have it, some other druggist in your town will, 
or you can mail a two-cent stamp to the J.C. Ayer Company, Lowell, 
Mass., and receive one free by return mail. 
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BY PAULINE WESLEY. 


/ 


SS GIRARD, principal of the Fiske | saying, “This was a gift sent me by your 


L 
M Academy, sat silent, motionless, faced | 


by a rustling crescent of tired teachers 
who were too much disturbed to think of 
chairs. As usual, her polite reserve made it 
impossible to guess her opinion on the topic 
in hand; and a newly-leaved maple deepened 
the dread uncertainty by shading her iron-gray 
pompadour hair, and clear-cut, stately face. 
The topic was Clare Aiken. 

One spring morning years ago, Louise Aiken, 
widow of Joseph, had led her only child, a shy, 
flaxen-haired little girl, into the primary divi- 
sion of this school; and never until now had 
this daughter been presented as a topic of 
discussion on account of either studies or 
deportment. No wonder that five teachers, 
each unwilling to be the first with complaints, 
had managed to make this visit to Miss Girard’s 
sanctum plural instead of singular. No wonder 
that “Miss Bean, mathematics,’ a victim of 
asthma, fluttered her palm-leaf fan. 

A thin little woman who had directed the 
art classes for nine years cut short a long pause: 

“We earnestly desire that you will suspect 
no negligence on our side, Miss Girard. We 
do admit that we have overrated the girl’s 
ability. She has been so often absent for slight 
causes, like colds or measles, that we have 
made more excuses than were wise. Then, 
too, she has managed to keep away from all 
the examinations of the past two years. And 
we had your permission to withhold the home 
reports of the preceding quarter, when she had 
not been present at an examination.” 

A nervous apprehension ran along the cres- 
cent. Miss Girard bowed. 

“What we most deplore,’ continued the 
speaker, “is a growing indifference in Clare’s 
manner. She seems really defiant during criti- 
cisms. At drawing-lessons, especially, ¢he is 
quite uncivil; and it is this element in her 
disposition which we trust can be effaced by a 
direct appeal from you.” 

It had been a trying session. At last Miss 
Girard spoke: “There is no need to tell you 
that there are circumstances which render this 
case unusually painful. You are evidently 
aware why the home reports were not sent in. 
I suppose every daughter is idealized to some 
extent, but all the hopes and pride, in fact, the 
only joys of Mrs. Aiken’s life are centred 
around this girl. We know that Clare is in no 
way extraordinary, but her mother believes her 
positively brilliant as well as conscientious.” 
There was another pause. “I thank you for 
these particulars; and I assure you that your 
patience in many respects rarely escapes my 
notice, although the appreciation is not very 
often put into words.” 

The teachers, greatly relieved, filed quietly 
out, closing the door behind them. Clare was 
seated on the stairs among a lively group of 
girls holding empty lunch-boxes when the small 
procession headed by Miss Bean went swiftly 
past. She knew she had been “reported,” 
and was now waiting for the second stage of 
proceedings—the summons below stairs. 

She gave vent to a foolish recklessness by 
trying to amuse the other girls. 

“When I go in I’m going to say, ‘Why, Miss 
Girard, you’re quite a stranger! I’ve been 
wanting to see you for some time. How’s 
your neuralgia?’ ”’ 

A ripple of high-keyed laughter went up and 
down the stairs. Schoolgirls at luncheon can 
laugh at almost anything; and Clare was 
popular with the students if not with the 
teachers. 

“You'll be better acquainted before you come 
out,’’? some one responded, airily. 

Then two bells rang ; a sound of many hurry- 
ing feet echoed through the halls; recess was 
over. 

Almost before Clare knew it she had received 
the summons, and was sitting in a plush rocker 
with Miss Girard’s eyes on her’s. All the girls 
agreed that no other eyes were quite like Miss 
Girard’s. “Black velvet probes,” a senior had 
called them. Clare, although she wished to 
say many things, was held silent by that calm 
gaze, even when she averted her eyes. 

Presently Miss Girard lifted a small photo- 
graph which had lain beside her on a desk, 





mother when you were one of the primary 
children; and I have been thinking of what 
she said when she brought you here: “The 
neighbors wonder how I can have the heart to 
plan for the future after all the sorrow I’ve 
had, but they don’t understand that I’m simply 
trying to live in the future of my darling 
Clarissa.’ I remember her face brightened as 
she went on to tell how she hoped to save 
enough with which to send you to college. 
She said your father had believed in giving 
girls the best possible education.” 

Clare sat rigid now, a smile, half scornful, 
curving her pretty mouth. This was what she 
termed “lugging in sentiment,’ and she had 
always sneered at “‘sentiment.’”’ The kind 
principal’s hopes sank as she watched and 
talked : 

“Now, Clare, I differ from the teachers; I 
believe your fault is a lack of application 
rather than of ability. And if I stood in your 
place to-day, with such a dear, brave mother —”’ 

The girl broke in with an impatient gesture: 
“May I speak, please, Miss Girard? I was 
planning to ask a favor of you anyway, and 
now there’s an opportunity. When you say 
you don’t believe I’m really dull, it nearly 
maddens me. You’re like mother —always 
putting me away up above what Iam. And I 
want you to understand,” she added, with a 
fiereeness that made Miss Girard catch her 
breath, “that I prefer to have people know the 
truth. 

“The truth is, I can’t make a bit of headway 
in Latin, or algebra, or botany; I can’t draw 
the simplest cast correctly—I’ve tried, and I 
can’t. It’s about the wickedest thing that ever 
was done—the way we’ve all been deceiving 
my mother; and I want her told the truth 
about me. You’ve no idea, Miss Girard,”’ she 
added, brokenly, “how wearing it is to have a 
mother praising you all the time when you 
know she’s mistaken.” 

There was no reply, but the principal nodded, 
gravely sympathetic. 

“Well, I want you to go and tell her,” Clare 
went on. “If you don’t, I shall. You know 
how to break it gently, and I don’t. She’s 
bound to know it some time, and I’d rather 
have her know it now.” 

Miss Girard had been considering anxiously. 
“To-morrow is Saturday,” she said; “if we 
think it best, I can call to-morrow morning. 
Clare,” she entreated, *‘Clare, is it necessary 
for either of us to disappoint her so cruelly, 
after all these years of love and faith? Rally 
your forces, dear,—I know you can,—do all in 
your power to come up to your mother’s ideal.” 

The Fiske Academy principal seldom allowed 
her feelings such an open range. She even 
rose and held out the little picture as a last 
appeal; but Clare rose, too, and averted her 
face. 

“The worst of it is, Miss Girard,’ she 
answered, slowly, and a gloom seemed to settle 
on the room with the sadness of the words, 
“the worst of it is that I don’t care.” 

The door opened and shut with a sharp click, 
leaving Miss Girard standing beside her desk 
more surprised and repelled than she would 
have cared to own. She stood a long time 
wrapped in thought, a soft breeze blowing 
against her troubled forehead. 

That May afternoon, Clare Aiken strolled 
homeward arm in arm with three talkative 
mates who were “planning’’ summer gowns. 
She talked, too. Now and then beneath a 
laugh or jest she was repeating to herself, 
**Mother’s going to have a blow, and I don’t 
care.”’ 

The busiest part of the village of Old Preston 
was where the academy and stores and hotel 
helped to form a square like an English market- 
place. The rich girls’ homes and the two 
churches faced a green little park. Mrs. Aiken’s 
wee cottage overtopped all. It stood almost 
slantwise on a road that straggled toward the 
clouds, and the views from that point, north 
and south, were the sights shown to strangers. 

As soon as Clare passed the hotel, she could 
see her mother on the cottage porch waiting. 
The sun shone brightly on the window-panes 
and on the woman’s slender figure framed by 








new vines. Ashamed to keep on up, Clare | through her mind. 
turned off into another street. It was after | 
supper when she arrived at home. Her mother | 
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Perhaps at this very 
minute the carriage containing Miss Girard 
was stopping in front of the home gate; if not, 


bent an anxious gaze across the table, but asked | it was surely on the way. She must get her 


no questions. 

“T made you a nice, nourishing omelette, but 
it’s all flat now,” she said, gently. “You 
haven’t much of a supper.”” Then she laughed. 
“T had to trot out the birthday cake that I was 
keeping for to-morrow.” 


“The what?’ Clare asked, staring at al 


round, white loaf trimmed with sprigs of box. 

“My birthday cake. To-morrow’s my birth- 
day, and I thought it ought to be celebrated. 
I’m almost forty-seven.” 


“Why, mommie!” exclaimed the girl, in a| 


tone of frank dismay. “O mommie!’”’ She 


laid down her fork; the color had faded from | 











** CREAM, OR A FRUIT ICE ?”’ 


mother out of the house—must shield her in 
some way! And then a longing to make this 
day wonderful and sweet, in order to atone as 
far as possible for what would come later, rose 
mightily in Clare Aiken’s breast. 

She ran like a deer across the park and up 
the hill road, home, her thoughts clearing as 
she ran. Miss Girard had not been there. 

“T’ve saved ten dollars, and now I mean to 
have some good of it!”’ she cried shrilly to her 


| mother, in reply to varied oppositions. ‘We're 


going to the city to spend the day, mommie, 
you and I, so get ready!” 
She said a great deal else; her will—certainly 








her cheeks. “I didn’t remember,” she said, for this occasion—was a tornado that swept 
confusedly, by way of excuse. “I—I haven’t | everything before it. Her mother obeyed her 


any gift for you.” 
Her mother walked around the table and 


| at last. 


The process of getting ready passed like a 


folded the guilty head, with its hump of yellow | little dream, from which mother and daughter 


braids, against her breast. 


awakened to find themselves on the station 


“Do you suppose anything you could give | platform, their round-trip tickets bought and 
me to-morrow would be better than what I | dated. The first shock past, a happy love-light 


have?” she said. “I wouldn’t exchange my 
clever little daughter for all the silver and 
rubies —” 

“Don’t, mommie!” Clare begged, a strange 
regret tugging at her heart. ‘Please don’t— 
I’d rather you wouldn’t!”’ 

Hours after the dishes had been put away 
and the little house was wrapped in night, a 
girl sat bolstered among her pillows, frowning. 
The pity of the morrow’s tidings grew in the 
dark and solitude. She looked back at her 
own birthdays, all glad surprises planned by 
“momunie.’” 

“Something pleasant ought to happen to her 
as well,” she thought. ‘Instead, it’s going to 
be one of the saddest days in her whole life.” 

Before she even tried to sleep a brief note 
was written to Miss Girard, which said, “As 
to-morrow is mother’s birthday, won’t you 
please postpone your call until Monday ?’”’ The 
girl went back to bed comforted, unaware that 
she had yielded for the first time to “‘sentiment.” 

In the morning, after breakfast, Clare carried 
the note down the hill to Miss Girard’s house ; 
but the maid informed her that the ladies had 
driven into the country at sunrise. Miss Girard 
would not return to the house until Monday, 
as there were several calls which she must 
make before she took a noon train out of town. 

Then the note was useless! Clare paused, 
bewildered, but a startling thought flashed 





made Mrs. Aiken’s face calm and youthful in 
its rusty black bonnet. All the friends she 
chanced to meet were told about the trip with 
an air of unconcealed pride. 

“It’s my birthday to-day,” she said at least 
five times, “and Clare is celebrating. The 
trip’s pretty expensive just for one day, but 
she wants me to see the pictures in the art 
gallery—you know Clare’s very artistic, and 
we shall have our first trolley ride. She says 
life is so short that we ought to get a little 
enjoyment as we go along.” 

In another moment the train had started. 
Oh, such a journey—a sudden flight, side by 
side, through the fields and skies of spring! 
Long afterward Clare Aiken remembered it 
with a throb half glad, half sorrowful. 

Two hours later they sat before the master- 
pieces in the art gallery, and Clare’s pulses 
quickened as she said, anxiously, “Now this 
is real art! Sometimes even a great genius 
works for years before he can paint one good 
picture. And when I think of my careless 
drawing! Aren’t these wonderful pictures, 
mommie ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, lovely!” But Mrs. Aiken’s eyes 
rested oftener on Clare than on the paintings. 

“And now we're going to have lunch at 
Martini’s.”’ 

“Clarissa Aiken !’’ 

“Don’t say a word. It’s better to havea 
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few dainties at a swell place than a lot of cheap 
things somewhere else. And I want you to 
be able to say you’ve lunched at Martini’s.”’ 

A delicious breeze stirred the flimsy curtains 
as a care-worn woman and proud-stepping girl 
passed down a room where smiling people were 
chatting across squares of snowy damask. 

Mrs. Aiken selected chops & la Robinson, 
because the name piqued her curiosity, and ate 
of the chops, chicken livers and rich gravy with 
critical surmises. And Clare dropped praise more 
welcome than a wreath of laurel when she said, 
“T don’t like it any better than your own breaded 
chops with tomato sauce.” In fact, a persistent 
sob in Clare’s throat made it hard for her to 
relish anything. 

It was astonishing how swiftly this new desire 
to brighten her mother’s humble lot grew. Exer- 
cise had given it strength; yet no physical gym- 
nastics could take from Clare her sense of 
helplessness, though her old convictions about 
what was just to “mommie”’ never faltered. 

“T mustn’t deceive her any longer,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘By day after to-morrow she’ll have to 
know the truth about me.” 

“And now,” she said aloud, “‘we’re going to 
eat ice-cream at twenty-five cents apiece.” 

“Clarissa Aiken!’’ her mother gasped. 

“Which will you take?” Clare insisted, gravely, 
“cream or a fruit ice?” 

It was a wonderful day. From the restaurant 
they drifted along by shop windows, sometimes 
holding one another with a loving clasp as they 
walked, in no haste to let go hands, even after 
the crossings were passed. On one corner a 
squeaky old organ was grinding ““The Last Rose 
of Summer,” and these two stopped and listened, 
and smiled. Behind the park railings a hundred 
tulips were in bloom. 

“T don’t know when I’ve had so much pleas- 
ure,” Mrs. Aiken had said as she dined. She 
said it again in the crowded trolley-car amid the 
city turmoil. 

But the daughter was silent. Her own pleasure 
had been more than half dread, and this is a 
bitter sweet. 








Monday morning Miss Girard sat in her private 
office, listening to Clare’s apologies for having 
run away with Mrs. Aiken. The room was half 
dark; a heavy rain driving against the panes 
made the tremulous phrases indistinct. 

“T thought I shouldn’t care; at first I was 
almost glad—it was such a relief to give up the 
battle. But, O Miss Girard, vou don’t know 
how I’ve suffered! Even now it seems as if 
*twould almost kill me to have you go and tell 
her. But you’ve no idea what a wretched day 
Saturday was.” 

Miss Girard smiled. ‘And all the time your 
mother was less deceived than you,’ she said. 
“For I see that it 
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the seniors; and for a full half-hour, aside from 
the rain, nothing could be heard in the room but 
the deep, thankful sobs of the new Clare Aiken. 
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Bez Samuels’ Dancing Turkeys. 


HERE were seven turkeys, all 
large ones, six bronze and one 
white. On a board over the 
wire front of their cage was 
painted the announcement: 
; “Seven Dancing Turkeys; 
Exhibited For the First Time; Round and 
Square Dances and the Highland Fling!” 

The exhibitor was a sallow-looking boy about 
fifteen years of age, with a droll droop of his left 
eye. In connection with his cage of “educated 
turkeys,” which he was showing at the county 
fair, he had a sweet-cider and peanut stand. 
The peanuts were excellent, for he had a stove, 
kept hot with a coal fire, and roasted ovenful 
after ovenful. The stove and fuel-box were 
partly hidden from the public eye by a curtain 
at one end; and both stand and cage had just 
behind them the high board fence of the fair 
grounds. 

Few people knew the owner. Those few called 
him Bez Samuels. “He had been at the fair the 
year before with a “whirling table,’ which, after 
the first day, had been excluded by the man- 
agement as something too nearly akin to gam- 
bling. 

But this time he had brought a flock of 
educated turkeys, which spoke so well for his 
patience and skill that his show was admitted to 
the grounds without question. 

During the first day the cage did not attract 
much attention, for the people were interested in 
other novelties; but soon they began to talk 
about it. 

Bez’s plan of exhibiting was not the usual one. 
He had no tent, but merely a slide curtain inside 
the wire front of the cage. Whenever the 
passing crowd raised fifty cents, Bez opened the 
curtain and gave a brief performance. Of course, 
many saw it who had paid nothing; yet as many 
newcomers were constantly arriving, the plan 
worked well. 

During the forenoon of the second day of the 
fair, my friend, Tom, and I and ten or a dozen 
other young people contributed the fifty cents 
requisite to see the turkeys dance. 

There was a rattling sound as Bez pulled the 
curtain aside; and immediately those seven 
turkeys began to hop, first on one foot, then on 
the other, constantly shifting and moving around 
the cage. One could scarcely say that they 
executed a regular figure; but they went round 
and round, hopping in a very curious and ludi- 
crous manner. More- 
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think s0?” she / 
breathed. 
She did not dare 


to trust the hope 
that sprang to her 
heart, although an 
inkling of what her 
teacher meant flitted 
into her brain. 

“I do not think 
80; L know. This is 
a different girl from 
the one who talked 
with me on -Fri- 
day.”’ 

Unable to bear 
the weight of the 
queer surprise, Clare 
leaned forward to 
the table and pil- 
lowed her head on 
her arm. 

“V’ll work like a 
slave!” she sobbed. 
“Rather than have 
my mother disap- 
pointed, I’ll study day and night all summer. I 
want her to be the happiest mother in the world. 
I'll do anything —anything! Do you suppose | 
I can ever get ahead? Do you think I can ever | 
become what I ought to be?” 

And then the stately principal of the Fiske 
Academy bent over and began to stroke Clare’s | 
hair. 

“I know you can,” she answered, softly. | 
“Love is a wonderful incentive.” 

“And you won’t need to tell her about me at | 
present ?”’ 

“Not now,” was the answer. 





ambition.’ 
bling over with ambition.” 





iron. Occasionally 
Bez either struck the 
bottom of the cage or 
rattled beneath it as if 
’ with an iron rod, ‘“To 
change the time of the 
dance,” as he ex- 
plained. 

At once, then, the 
turkeys began to leap 
higher, using their 
wings to assist them. 
At every hop they 
rose to the top of the 
cage, a height of cer- 
tainly six feet. Their 
feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground 
at all, so rapidly did 
their leaps succeed 
each other. Up, up, 
up and around they 
went in a maze of 
leaping and flapping! 
This was the ‘“‘High- 
land Fling,” and no 
one who saw it could help laughing. 

After a minute or two, Bez pulled the curtain, 
and thanking us, declared the performance over. 
Nearly every one went away remarking that 
there never was such a turkey dance, and in the 
course of ten minutes another fifty cents were 
collected. People wondered how a bird so stupid 
as a turkey could ever have been trained to go 
through{ such a performance. Music had nothing 
to do with it; Bez had merely rapped on the 
floor as a signal for the dance to begin, and had 


| rattled louder for the “Highland Fling.’ 
“She knows | 
only good about you, and there’s nothing else to 
tell truthfully. It would be wrong to say to your | 
mother now what I might have said with perfect 
truth on Friday—‘Mrs. Aiken, your child has no | 
Now I am glad to say you are bub-| 
| 


“Tt must have taken no end of time and 
patience to teach them,” I remember saying to 
my companion. 

“Maybe; but I doubt it,’”’ he replied. 
like the looks of that ‘Bez,’ ”’ he continued. 
think it’s a trick!” 

Some discussion ensued; then we went back 


“T don’t 
oF 


Clare’s bowed head heaved. ‘‘Oh, I wish my | to ask him how he had trained the turkeys. 
mother could—believe in me always, always, 
just as she—does to-day !”’ 

“She will, Clare.” 

As she said this there stole into Miss Girard’s 
fine eyes a look which would have baffled even 





The fellow looked at us attentively, and then 


| gave an account of the “gift”? he possessed of 
| communicating his “will” to birds and animals. 


It required months, he said; but kindness and 
perseverance accomplish wonders. 











COMPANION. 


We said to him that it was truly a wonderful 
gift, and left, well satisfied that he had not told 
us the truth. 

“He’s a fraud,” remarked Tom, as we walked 
away. “If he had said flatly that he did not 
wish to tell us about it, I shouldn’t have blamed 
him, for of course it’s his secret. If he wants to 
keep it, he has a right to. I wouldn’t spy round 
to find it out, either; but now that he has gone 
on and told us such a falsehood, I’ll find out his 
trick if I can.’ 

I have always felt ashamed of the artifice to | 
which we resorted, for I do not think that it was | 
quite honorable, even with the motive of exposing 
a deception. What we did was to go outside the 
fair-grounds fence and come round in the rear of 
the cage. Bez’s “show” was placed on one side 
of the grounds near the fence. Through a chink 
in the upright boards we watched his 
operations for an hour or more. It was 
some time before we gained the least 
hint as to the true nature of his gift, 
but we noticed that the cage had a 
double bottom, or rather two bottoms, 
about three inches apart, each of sheet 
iron, and that when Bez wished to set 
the turkeys dancing, he thrust the iron 
rod between the two bottoms and rattled 
it against them. But this was no 
adequate explanation, and we were still 
in the dark. 

Three or four successive exhibitions 
of the dance were given while we were 
watching. Probably the poor turkeys 
were getting tired; for we observed that 
during the last dance Bez had to rattle 
vigorously two or three times. After a 
few minutes another fifty cents was 
subscribed; we could hear the crowd 
calling out: “On with the dance! 
Keep it going!” Then we saw Bez step back 
between the cage and the fence, so as to be 
concealed from the spectators by the curtain. As | 
he poked the fire under his oven he slyly threw 
three hand-shovelfuls of the burning coal from 
the stove between the two sheet-iron bottoms of 
the cage. Then he rattled with the shovel, and, 
stepping out, pulled open the curtain. In a 
moment the turkeys were dancing smartly; we 
could hear them hop and flutter very plainly. 

I smile even now when I recall the look of 
mingled triumph and disgust on Tom's face as 
he glanced at me to see if I, too, had compre- 
hended. 

“That’s his gift!’’ he whispered. ‘The cruel 
little scoundrel! That’s the way he’s taught 
the poor things to dance—by roasting the bottoms 
of their feet! I'll wager that he blistered them 
more than once before he ‘educated’ them to hop 
a Highland Fling!” 

“But he‘doesn’t seem to put in hot coals every 
time,” I said. 

“But that part is plain enough,” replied Tom. 
“He has got the poor creatures in such terror of 
a scorching that the’very sound of the shovel or 
poker will set them hopping.” 

It was pretty evident that we had divined the 
nature of Bez’s gift. As we stood there we 
could hear him talking glibly of the different 
fairs at which he had exhibited his turkeys. 
“Next week I shall show them to the people of 
Franklin County at their annual cattle-show at 
F.,” we heard him add. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I am much obliged for that 
bit of information. I have a cousin living there 
who is a lively sort of fellow. I’ll drop him a 
hint as to what’s coming. Something will be 
sure to follow.” 

As we went past the post-office Tom stepped 
in, bought an envelope, and sent the following 
note: 

DEAR MosE.—Look out for a fellow with seven 
dancing turkeys at your cattle-show next week. 
He’s tricky and cruel. He will tell you he has a 
peculiar gift for teaching them; but the way he 
does it is by putting live coals in at the bottom of 
the cage. We caught him at it. Get the boys 
together and expose his trick and cruelty. 

The manner in which the Franklin County 
boys exposed Bez was described in the Franklin 
Gazette, in its account of the fair, the following 
Saturday. I give the item verbatim: 

Prominent among the side-shows was a cage of 
wonderful dancing turkeys, exhibited by one 
Bez Samuels, a youth not unknown to fame, 
who also regaled the multitude with fresh-roasted 
peanuts and sweet cider. The dancing exploits 
of the turkeys were really astonishing, and proved 
a “feature” at once. A turkey taught to dance a 
Highland Fling was a novelty which immediately 
attracted public attention. 

The exhibitor expatiated upon the patience, 
kindness and peculiar gift requisite for training 
turkeys to such high art in the Terpsichorean line. 

But alas for Bez! It was discovered that his 
peculiar gift consisted in putting live coals from 
his peanut-roaster under the thin iron bottom of" 
the cage in which the poor birds were confined. 

Now the people of Franklin County are great 
admirers of roast turkey, particularly ‘toward 
Thanksgiving; but the idea of roasting the turkey 
alive did not appeal to them. Not much was said 
at the time, but very early the following morning, 
when as yet few people had arrived at the fair 
grounds, a select party, headed, it is said, by 
one Mose Evans, called round upon the gifted 
Samuels, took him summarily in hand, and having 
removed his shoes and stockings, popped him 
bodily inte his own cage. Our special constables, 
who would doubtless have interposed, appear not 
to have arrived at that hour; and quite regardless 
of Bez’s protestations, the visiting wags proceeded 
to fire up beneath the cage. 

Itis hinted that in the matter of the Highland 
Fling, Bez far outdid his turkeys for a space of at 






















least five minutes, and would have undoubtedly 
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leaped much higher had the top of the cage per- 
— He sang, meantime, upon a very elevated 
ey. 

‘He was finally let out with a hint that travel 
would probably prove the best balm for his heated 
soles. This advice he acted upon with such 
promptness that our reporter was unable to ovei- 
take and interview him. C. A. STEPHENS. 


————-s0e 


A CROMER SUNSET. 
Below me lay the wide sea, the scarlet sun was stoop- 
ng, 
And he dyed the waste water, as with a scarlet dye; 
And he dyed the lighthouse towers; every bird with 
white wing em 
Took his colors, and the cliffs did, and the yawning 
sky. Jean Ingelow. 
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A Famous Trapper. 


ATE one afternoon in September, 
1871, a squad of six United States 
cavalrymen were slowly march- 
ing behind a small herd of 
cattle on the plateau be 
tween Painted Woods and 
South Creek in Dakota, 
when they saw a man 
coming toward them 
from the lake at which 
they intended to camp 
for the night. He was 
leading a tall horse, 
which was heavily laden 
with geese and ducks. 
They could hardly 
believe their eyes, for 
he had left the squad 
but two hours earlier, 
and they had seen no 
' game in the meantime. 
This man looked like an old rural school- 
master, or small trader, or anything other than 
what he was—one of the most famous and 
efficient scouts of his time, Jean Beauchamp by 
name. Nothing about his expression, manner or 
dress indicated the trapper, hunter and Indian 
fighter of forty years’ experience. He was clad 
in a short browri sack coat, a velvet waistcoat 
that had once been gorgeous, corduroy trousers, 
government shoes, and a small, soft black hat. 

His only weapons were a double-barrelled gun 
and a long sheath-knife. His manner was quiet 
and innocent, his voice gentle, his quaint lan- 
guage very pleasing. Yet his name was terrible 
to the Sioux, because of the unrelenting, single- 
handed war that he had waged against them 
during and after the Minnesota massacres. 

I do not propose to relate anything that I 
know about Beauchamp’s fiercer deeds, but only 
to tell some curious particulars of my personal 
acquaintance with him, which began that after- 
noon when he brought the ducks and geese to 
our larder—for I was one of the cavalry squad. 
Oue two Arickaree scouts had been worthless as 
hunters, and Beauchamp had gone ahead and 
ridden around the lake for game, as if to show 
thé absurdity of their assertions that there was 
none to be had. 

In camp that evening Beauchamp proposed 
that I should go hunting with him next day. 
The sergeant gave me leave, and so we started 
early in the morning, riding away at right angles 
to the trail. Soon, to be sociable, I said, pointing 
to a fine setter that followed us, “You sport an 
uncommonly fine dog, Mr. Beauchamp.” 

“Oui—good dog. It don’t cost any more for 
keep a good dog as a bad dog. This dog is 
worth ten times any kind of a cur dog.” 

“What did you pay for him?’ 

“Fifty dollar, when he’s one pup six monce 
old.’ 

“Of course he is very useful in hunting 
birds?” 

“He’s good dog for any kind of a game—jus’ 
as good for deer as a hound is. Nobody can’t 
learn notting to a hound only what he’ll know 
by hisse’f, but I have learned Pierre for hunt 
any kine. Pierre, my friend, you want for come 
up with me for ride?” 

The setter stood up on his hind legs, and the 
old man pulled him up to the blanket that lay 
across the horn of his saddle. “You’re getting 
lame, Pierre. I must make you some moccasins 
to-night.” 

I thought he was joking at first. 
Will he wear moccasins ?”’ said I. 

“For sure. See, here’s some he’s wore out,” 
and he dréw them from his pocket. “The dry 
prairie grass wears his skin on his feet thin and 
sore, then I make him moccasins.”’ 

I remarked it as strange that he should carry 
only a shotgun in that wild country. 

“Shotgun? Ball-gun, too. When I want for 
kill big game I load with ball.’ 

“But it won’t carry ball far.” 

*““No—so I get close up.” 

“It would be a poor weapon against Indians, 
I should think.” 

“From far off—yes. But I ride good horse 
always, and I laugh at the Sioux.” 

“Aren’t you afraid the gun will burst when 
you shoot ball?” 

“Never burss yet. She’s the best English gun 
money could buy in St. Louis. I give two 
hundred and fifty dollars for this gun sixteen 
year ago.” 

“Doesn’t it kick like sixty when you shoot 
ball ?”’ 

Beauchamp seemed to be surprised out of his 


“What! 
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English; it was as if I had asked him whether 
the gun made a noise in being fired; it would 
kick hard, of course. ‘Oui, monsieur,” he said, 
with the patient smile one might give to a 
foolishly inquisitive child. 

We rode in silence for a long time before he 
turned down a sag in the bluff that led into the 
valley above a spur that jutted out toward a 
creek. Soon we reached the creek bottom where 
the grass grew high, and made our way to the 
outward point of the spur. 

“We'll picket here and go the rest of the way 
on foot,’”’ he said, dismounting. 

‘Rest of the way! Where to?” 

“To the antelope, of course.” 

‘Where are the antelope?” I was surprised. 

“Right where they were, around the point.” 

“7 haven’t seen any antelope.’ 

He looked at me strangely, as if he suspected 
me of jesting or lying. As he had seen the 
antelope from the bluff, he took it for granted 
that I had seen them, too. When he perceived 
that I was sincere, he was too much astonished 
for utterance. Then a pitying look came into 
his face, and he indulgently proceeded to point 
out to me my own lariat, from which I surmised 
that he had’concluded my eyes were impaired. 

While I loosened the lariat and picketed my 
horse, Beauchamp drew his charges of shot and 
felt in his coat pocket, where he usually kept six 
or eight bullets. He found none—they had 
worn a hole through the old lining, and were all 
gone. But he had one ball in his trousers 
pocket, and this he put into his gun, saying, “I'll 
have to kill two antelopes with this bullet.” 

“You’d better take my gun; it’s much surer 
than yours,” I said. 

“You want a sure gun more as I do,”’ he said. 

“I guess that’s so,’ I admitted, and waited for 
him to lead the way. 

We went cautiously around the spur of the 
bluff, Pierre following close at his master’s heels, 
and I saw six antelope grazing not one hundred 
yards distant. There we dropped on our hands 
and knees, and worked against the wind toward 
a tall tuft of grass within thirty yards of the 
game. 

Here Beauchamp motioned me to crawl up 
alongside of him. He cocked his gun, muffling 
the lock with his coat-tail as he did so; then he 
whispered to me: 

“T’ll wait till I can hit two with my bullet. 
soon as I fire, you shoot at them running off.’’ 

He lay watching for a few moments more, and 
then whispered, “‘I’ll hit one through the heart 
and the other in the ham.”’ With that he fired. 

One antelope dropped dead, the others fled. 
Pierre sprang forward, and I, forgetting my 
part, jumped up and yelled excitedly, “Sic ’em! 
sic ’em! sic ’em!”’ 

“Shoot! Why don’t you shoot?” shouted 
Beauchamp. 

This brought me to my senses, and I fired. 
One of the antelope seemed wounded ; at least, 
the others left him far behind. 

“Hurrah, I hit him! My first antelope!” I 
cried, as Pierre caught up to the little deer and 
pulled him down. 

“You hit him—yas?” said 
amiably. ‘Where you hit him?” 

“Oh, most anywhere,” I said, in some con- 
fusion. “I just aimed at him in general.” 

“Well, mebby you hit him in general. But 
s’pose he’s hit in the ham, what you say ?” 

In the ham we found the only wound, and 
Beauchamp’s bullet. He extracted it, placed 
the distorted lead against the stock of his gun, 
pounded it a little rounder with the heavy handle 
of his hunting-knife, and put it in his pocket 
again. The other antelope was shot through the 
heart, just as he had intended. 

On our way back to the trail with our load of 
meat, we crossed a creek which had been recently 
dammed by beavers, and Beauchamp remarked, 
“There’s a muskrat in the dam with the beaver.” 

“T didn’t see any muskrat or beaver, either.” 

“No more me.” 

“Then how do you know there’s a.muskrat ?” 

“By the sign.” 

“But how can you tell beaver sign from 
muskrat sign?” 

“Well, you can tell one man’s writing from 
another man’s writing. Yes, eh? But can you 
tell how you tell the difference? No, eh? 
Well, jus’ same like that with beaver and 
muskrat sign. You don’t b’lieve me, mebby. 
Well, now I’ll tell you—there’s jus’ two beaver 
with the muskrat. There’s an old mammy 
beaver and a papoose beaver. I’ll come back 
and trap them all three to-night ;”’ and so he did. 

When he brought in the beaver next day I 
said, “Well, Mr. Beauchamp, you are a wonder 
at trapping. I suppose you are as good as most 
Indians.” 

He looked at me with that gentle commisera- 
tion which my ignorance often roused in him, 
and said, “I don’t know any Indians that can 
catch beaver with me. Indians are not naturally 
good trappers. Ask these two Arickarees, and 
they’ll tell you there aint any beaver within ten 
iniles of Stevenson or Barthold, but I caught 
four not a mile from Stevenson last week. The 
Indians go off fifty or one hundred miles for 
game, but I feed about two dozen people out of 
my gun and traps, and I don’t often go out of 
sight of the fort.” 

“Two dozen! 
Beauchamp.” 

“Yes—one kine of fambly. Honly I hain’ 


As 


Beauchamp, 


You have a big family, Mr. 
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got any wife or any childun of my own. My 
fambly is mebby *bout two people what jus’ 
as soon I hunt as anybody, an’ so I give ’em 
my hunt. Mos’ of ’em is my brudder-in-law 
Magloire’s fambly—he’s married my sister, only 
she’s be dead ’bout twenty-two year.” 
THORKEL REDLEAF. 
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GLORY OF LIFE. 


The glory of our life below 
Comes not from what we do, or what we know, 
But dwells forevermore in what we are. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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II.—A Spoke in the Wheel. 


HE men on the Mountain Division always | 
ti spoke of old Patsy Callahan as a “‘char- 
acter,” and no trainman ever passed his 
cabin at the snow-shed portal without a greeting, 





| 


shouted or waved. He was a shrivelled little 
| caricature of a man, bent with years, and lame | 
| from a handear accident, and with a wizened 
| face which looked at you out of its fringe of 
whisker, suggesting the pictures in the comic | 
weeklies. 

But he was true-hearted and loyal in inverse | 
proportion to his size and good looks; and as for 
the latter, his little daughter Aileen had enough | 
for the two. 


“track-walker, Shed No. 1,”’ and his duties were 
light but responsible. “Shed No. 1” protects 
the most precarious bit of track on the Gunnison 
line—the eastern approach to Alpine 
Tunnel. For the final half-mile the 
grade is a mere notch cut in the side 
of a steep mountain, and landslides 
and snowslides rush down upon it 
now and then without warning. 

Thrice a day, and four times 
during the night, it was Callahan’s 
duty to inspect the shed and the 
track, reporting to the locomotive 
relay station at the western end of 
the tunnel if he found anything 
wrong. 

It was mid-afternoon of a brilliant 
July day when word went over the 
division that the special train bearing 
the president of the road would 
reach the tunnel at two-thirty. 
Callahan was making his second 
inspection for the day, and the 
section-men gave the word to 
Aileen. 

“And what time will it be now ?” 
asked the little one, whose major 
anxiety was the fear that some pass- 
ing train would catch her father in 
the shed. 

The section foreman dragged a big 
silver watch from its fob and told 
her, ““I'wo-twenty-five, and we’ve 
got to be getting out of here. Boys, 
get the tools on the car—lively, 
now!” 

Aileen ran quickly to the black 
mouth of the shed and was waiting 
there when her father emerged, 
blinking at the sudden change from 
sooty darkness to the bright sunlight. 
She cried out joyfully when she saw 
him, and ran to meet him, clapping her hands | 
and skipping like the light-footed little Irish fay | 
that she was. 

“There now! there now !’’ said Patsy ; “‘what’s 
come over my bit of a colleen? Is the pig away 
again?” 

“No, no; but there’s a special coming, and I 
was that scared for fear it’d catch you in the 
shed.” 

“And what if it did? Wouldn’t I just be 
flattening meself bechune the timbers on the 
wan side and letting it go by—whoosh!”’ with an 
illustrative fling of the lantern in his hand. 

“IT know; but I’m always that scared,” said 
the child; and she clung to his hand until they 
had climbed to the little cabin above the track. 

The cabin at the mouth of the snow-shed was | 
the poorest of makeshifts; a deserted grading | 
camp, half shanty and half dugout ; but it sufficed | 
for the old watchman, his daughter, and at a| 
pinch, the pig which served as a connecting link | 
between the cabin, at altitude twelve thousand | 
feet, and the still humbler shealing in far-away 
Connaught. 

“And how did ye come to know about the | 
special, Ailie, child?” said the old man, when | 
they were seated on the squared log which served | 
for a door-step. | 

“*Twas the section-boss told me. They’ve 
gone down with the car to get out of the way for 
it.” 

In a few minutes a muffled roar like the drum- | 
ming of a thousand partridges announced the | 
coming of the train, and presently an engine 
with a single passenger-car attached shot out of 
the portal and came to a stand opposite the cabin. 

There was a huge snow-bank—snow-banks are 
perennial at the altitude of twelve thousand 
feet—just below the watchman’s shanty, and a 
group of merry young people tumbled out of the 











| again: “A spoke, is it, sorr? 


| together. 


COMPANION. 


car to pelt one another with snowballs in mid- 


afternoon of a July day. An elderly gentleman 
with a fine face, and shrewd eyes which seemed 
to see everything, stood on the platform and 
looked on ; and when a lull in the battle permitted 


| 
| 
| 


he clambered down and climbed to Patsy’s | 
| smile and a bow for the superintindint, and a 


cabin. 

The old Irishman rose and doffed his battered 
hat with the fine grace which the humblest of 
his countrymen can always summon at need. 

“Good day to you, sorr.”’ 

The gentleman nodded, and the shrewd eyes 
took in everything, from the old man, the blue- 
eyed little maid, and the pig in the pen, to the 
heaped-up mass of wreckage in the gulch below. 

**You are the shed watchman, are you not?” 

“T am that same,” said Patsy; and then, with 
quick Irish wit, “I’m thinking you’ll be the 
gineral superintindint, at laste, sorr.’’ 

“Not exactly ; though I am one of the spokes 
in the big railroad wheel, like yourself. I am 
the president of the company.” 

Patsy had replaced his hat, but he took it off 
I’m thinking you’ll 
be the sthrong tire that houlds all the spokes 
Ailie, child, do you be fetching the 
chair for his honor.” 

The president put his hand on Aileen’s curly 
head. “Never mind, little one,” he said; and 
then to the watchman, “How often do you inspect 
the shed?” 

“Three times in the day, sorr; and wan hour 
before, and immediately afther, each of the two 
trains at night.” 

“Have you ever found anything wrong?’ 

“Yes, sorr. 


bit of a smash beyant the curve there.” 
“What do you do in such a case?” 
“Flag it on both sides with the red light, sorr, 


** TIME AND AGAIN HE REHEARSED 
THE SCENE WITH AILEEN.’’ 


and then go and report to the foreman at the end 
of the tunnel beyant.”’ 


“But to do that, you have to go through the | 


tunnel, don’t you?” 

“Yes, your honor; sure, it would take many 
hours to go over the mountain.” 

“Exactly ; but supposing the smash should cut 
you off from the tunnel so that you couldn’t get 
through ?”’ 

Patsy scratched his head with the tip of one 
finger, and his grimace was not meant to be 
farcical. 

“Faith, and it’s the fine head ye have, sorr! 
Sure, it’s no orders I have covering that same at 
all. There’d be nothing for it, but a run down 


|to Hancock to set the telegraph a-going, and 


that’s a good four miles.” 

“And in the meantime a train might come 
along from the west and be wrecked. You 
should have an electric connection with the force 
at the other end of the tunnel.” 

“Sure, it would be a fine thing, your honor,” 
said Patsy. 

When the president had made a memorandum 
of it in his tablets, the shrewd eyes rested again 
on the débris of bent rails, broken cross-ties, and 
shattered shed-timbers in the gulch. 

“You have a responsible place, my man. What 
did you say your name is?” 

“T didn’t say, your honor—not being asked— 
but it’s Pathrick Callahan, at your service, 
sorr.”’ 

“Very good. As I was saying, your spoke in 
the wheel is a very important one. There are 
thousands of dollars’ worth of material in that 
gulch, but no human lives, as yet. Look sharp 
and do your work well, Callahan ; we’re trusting 
a good deal to you these days.” 

When the special had gone its 


on way 
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abstractedly across at the opposite mountain like 
one beatified. At length he said: 

“Ailie, darlin’, did ye hear him? That’s the 
prisidint ; and he says to me, ould Patsy Callahan, 
‘We're trusting a dale to you these days.’ That’s 
the thrue gintleman for you, sweetheart, wid a 


kind word for the ould Irishman walking the 
track !”’ 

Surely no subaltern in all the railway rank 
and file was ever prouder of honorable mention, 
or more loyal to his trust, than was the old 
track-walker after the chance halt of the presi- 
dent’s special opposite his humble cabin. Time 
and again he rehearsed the scene with Aileen, 


| lingering fondly over the details, and coming out 


strong on the few words of approval at the 
last. 
He had always been faithful and painstaking, 


| as corporation service goes, but now no fault or 


*T was last April, and the snow | 
On the company’s pay-roll Callahan figured as | was beginning tocomedown. ‘There wasa small 





down the mountain, Callahan sat silent, gazing | 


flaw was small enough to escape his scrutiny; 
and for a time he made life burdensome for the 
section-men by reporting badly driven spikes and 
jar-loosened nuts on the fish-plate bolts. 

“You take care o’ the mountain, Patsy, and 
keep it from slidin’ down on the shed. I'll look 
out for the bolts and spikes,” said the section- 
foreman one day, when his patience was quite 
overborne. “You’re doin’ a sight more work 
than you get paid for, anyway. If I was you, 
I’d make that trip about once a day and let it go 
at that.” 

“Maybe ye’d be telling me how ye’d do that, 
Misther Bradford,” said Patsy, craftily. 

They were standing at the entrance to the 
shed, and the foreman pointed to a dim beam of 
light piercing the farther darkness. 

“See that streak o’ light in there? 
from that air-hole nearest the tunnel. As long 
as you can see that the track’s clear, aint it? If 
there was a slide ’twixt here and 
there, you couldn’t see it, could 
you? Well, if I was you, I’d 
come here three or four times a 
day and squint for that light, and 
I'd let it go at that.” 

“Ye would, would ye? Hear 
to him, Ailie, gyerl; he’d take a 
peep in at the dureway, and let it 
go at that! It’s a fine track- 
walker ye’d make, Misther Brad- 
ford! Sure, I think I hear the 
prisidint saying to the likes of 
you —” 

“Oh, give us a rest, Patsy!” 
broke in the section boss, who, 
like every other man on the 
division, had heard the story of 
Callahan’s honorable mention, not 
once, but many times. “He says 
them things by the yard; it’s his 
business. I’ll bet a hen worth 
fifty dollars he’s never thought of 
you once from that good day to 
this.” 

There was a sting in the tail of 
this for Patsy, but it was removed 
when the telegraph linemen came 
to make the electric-bell connection 
between the watchman’s cabin 
and the locomotive relay station 
at the western end of the tunnel. 
This proved conclusively that the 
president had not forgotten, and 
Patsy was elated in due measure: 

When the connection was estab- 
lished, although it was by means 
of a wire laid through the shed 
and tunnel instead of over the 
mountain, as it should have been, Patsy trudged 
straightway to the bunk shanty at the western 
portal, and worked the signal back and forth 
with Aileen until he was assured of its relia- 
bility. 

“Sure, I’ll be telling Misther Bradford when 
he comes along again, and it’s a hen worth fifty 
dollars we'll be having to keep the pig company, 
Ailie, dear. It’s not the likes of a fine gintle 
man like the prisidint that’ll be forgetting anny- 
body.” 

Two evenings after the stringing of the signal- 
wire, Patsy sat on the door-log smoking his short 
clay pipe and carefully polishing the globes of 
his lanterns preparatory to his first night trip 
through the shed ahead of the east- bound 
passenger-train. 

“Do you be feeding the pig while I’m gone, 
sweetheart,’ he said, when the white lantern 
was alight and burning properly. “And afther 
I come back I'll be telling you the story about 
the leprechawn. Sure, and it would be a fine 
thing if we’d see that same little man coming 
up the track wan of these shiny nights now, 
wouldn’t it?” 

When her father was gone, Aileen finished 
tidying the cabin, and went to get the corn for 
the pig. She was a brave little colleen for her 
eleven years,—or at most timid only when her 
father’s safety was concerned,—and she went 
about her task singing the refrain of an old 
Irish ditty with a quavering little wail at the 
end of it. 

“It’s a fine, fat piggy you are!” she said, 
climbing upon the pen and beginniug to toss the 
corn into the trough; but the next moment she 
stopped, puzzled, for there was no answering 
grunt, and no frantic rush for the delayed 
supper. 

Aileen got down and felt her way around to 


That’s 
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the farther side of the pen, tripping over a loos- 
ened board in the circuit. 

“Oh, you—you spalpeen of a piggy! You're 
gone again, are you?” 

She put her hand to her ear and listened. Far 
away around the mountainside, in the direction 
of the tunnel, she heard a faint rumbling that 
began and ended suddenly ; but before she could 
wonder what it was, she heard the grunting of 
the pig nearer at hand. 

There was a spare lantern in the cabin, and 
she got it and set out along the boulder-strewn 
mountainside, following the general direction of 
the railway track, and keeping well above the 
shed. 

She went slowly at first, but the pig eluded 
her and kept on well ahead, until she was hurry- 
ing as rapidly as the nature of the ground and 
the darkness would permit. 

Suddenly she heard a sharp ery of agony that 
seemed to come from the ground at her feet; at 
the same instant she lost her footing, and felt 
herself slipping and sliding down the mountain 
toward the track. 

In the moment of consciousness that was given 
her she gave herself up for lost. Just below her 
was the snow-shed; the roof of it conforms to 
the angle of the mountainside, and she could 
already feel herself whirling into space from its 
lower edge, to fall hundreds of feet upon the 
wreckage in the gulch. 

Then came a shock, and when she opened her 
eyes, the lantern had gone out and she was in 
thick darkness. 

With her first movement came the voice of 
her father close beside her. The landslide 
which had borne her down had crushed the 
shed ; her father, who had been walking through, 
had been pinned down to the track by wreckage, 
and now she lay on the top of the earth and 
timbers quite near him. 

“Is it you, Ailie, darlin’ ?’’ 

“Yes, yes! Where are you, father?” 

“It’s here I am, with the half of the mountain 
atop of me. Aisy, now, be a bit aisy, sweet- 
heart!’’ She had thrown herself upon him with 
a passionate cry of grief. ‘It’s all depinding on 
you now, Ailie, dear, and ye must hearken and 
do as I bid ye. Do ye mind, sweetheart?” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, tell me what to do—quick, 
father !’’ 

“Listen, then. It’s a landslide; it caught me 
when I was coming back. The shed’s gone 
beyant, and ye can’t get through to the tunnel. 
Do ye mind?” 

“I’m listening. Oh, tell me what I shall do!” 
she wailed. 

“Aisy now, darlin’; the timber’s across the 
back of me till I can’t—talk—very—much.”’ 

She found his free hand in the darkness and 
gripped it tightly, and when the sharp agony 
was past, he went on. 

“The wire’s gone with the shed, and Number 
Six'll be coming. Do you feel your way back 
through the shed, Ailie, dear, and-when you’re 
free of it, run for the life of you down to 
Hancock and tell the telegraph man. Do ye 
mind all that now ?” , 

“But, father, if the train should come first, 
you’d be killed !’’ 

“Amin; so let it be. But you’ll be remem- 
bering what the prisidint said to you and me, 
and run as if you’d the wings of the angel you’ll 
be wan day, Ailie, gyerl. Go now, darlin’, and 


Jave me to be thinking what a brave colleen I 


have.” 

She kissed him and went, feeling her way 
through the thick darkness, and crying softly 
that her father might not hear her. When she 
reached the portal the starlight showed her the 
way, and she sped away down the track, with 
the fate of a train-load of passengers and the life 
of her father hanging upon the swiftness of her 
flying feet. 

Thirty-five minutes later the night operator at 
Hancock dropped the book he was reading and 
sprang to his feet, imagining a hold-up. Ailie 
Callahan had burst into the office, white-faced 
and incoherent, but the telegrapher’s instinct 
filled the gaps in her narrative, and long before 
she had finished, a message was clicking over the 
wire to the tunnel relay station. 

“Hold Number Six. Shed’s gone and old 
Patsy’s under the wreck. Send quick and dig 
him out.” 

They found him a little later, lying across the 
track, with a heavy timber closely pinning him 
down. 

Delirium had come to ease his agony, and he 
was babbling softly when they carried him 
out. 

“Sure, it’s a fine gintleman he is, is the prisi- 
dint! Says he to me, says he, ‘Look sharp, 
now, Callahan; we’re trusting a dale to you 
these days.’ ” 

Contrary to all expectations, old Patsy did not 
die of the hurt he received under the shed; and 
when, in due time, a report of his heroism 
reached the president, he read it with a sudden 
softening of the shrewd eyes, and turned quickly 
to his stenographer. 

“Harry, take a message to the agent at 
Hancock. Are you ready?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“See that Patrick Callahan has every care, 
and when he can be safely moved send him to 
Denver. We have something better than a 
snow-shed for him to watch.” 


FRANCIS LYNDE. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





O! On second thought I would 
decidedly discourage you from 
attempting this journey.’’ 
These were prophetic words, 
and I did well to heed them. 

It was in St. Petersburg, on 
the occasion of my last visit to Russia, that I 
had the pleasure of a long and instructive con- 
versation with an officer of the emperor’s house- 
hold, who treated me in a manner at once frank 
and friendly. 

Frederick Remington had accompanied me for 
the purpose of making sketches of Cossacks on 
horseback and other picturesque things. But 
the Russian police suspected that we were 
desirous of learning more than was good for 
them, and so they sent us word through our 
embassy that we had better not attempt our 
proposed journey. 

This journey was to have been made in two 
canoes, each so fitted up that it could be con- 
verted into a comfortable bed at night. A tent 
fitted snugly over the well between the two 
masts, and in case of rainy weather we could sit 
comfortably in. this shelter, making sketches, 
studying maps, or recording impressions. 

I had arranged this means of travelling through 
Russia because water leaves no trace of those 
who tread it as a highway, and therefore the 
Russian police would have found difficulty in 
watching us. 

Knowing that the United States and Russia 
were friendly nations, bound together by formal 
treaties which granted equal rights to the people 
of both countries, I had assumed that we should 
be allowed to move freely in the country, provided 
we obeyed the law. But in this we were mis- 
taken. I asked my Russian friend what would 
happen to us in case we chose to ignore the 
government warning and start on our cruise in 
spite of the police. He answered me in language 
something like this: 

“You would have a very pleasant time of it 
for the first few days. No people are more 
hospitable and no peasantry more peaceful than 
those of Russia. But the political police of St. 
Petersburg would see that something happened 
to you on the way which would prove vastly 
more effective than an order to return.” . 

“But why,” said I, “should the government 
let us begin our journey if they meant to stop it 
later on?” 

My Russian friend smiled at my simplicity and 
explained: “The Russian government is always 
correct as to forms. We cannot afford to violate 
treaties, at least not the letter of treaties 3 but we 
have many means by which we can render such 
a treaty as that with the United States perfectly 
useless. For instance, let us suppose that you 
camp out some evening on the edge of a forest in 
rather a lonesome part of your journey. What 
is to prevent a handful of peasants attacking 
you in the night, smashing your boats, taking 
possession of your sketches and papers, and 
leaving you to get home as best you can?” 





“But,” said I, “you just told me that Russian 
| able to educated people since the persecution of 


peasants were distinctively amiable.’ 

“Certainly they are; but do you suppose that 
policemen cannot dress up as peasants?’ 

“But why,” said I, “should they not remain 
dressed as policemen ?” 

“Why? The reasoz is simple. If policemen 





did such a thing, the Russian government might 
be compelled to punish them. On the other 
hand, two Americans have been attacked and 
robbed by peasants whom you do not know 
and cannot identify. It would be idle for the 
American government to enter protest. We 
should, of course, promise the most searching 
inquiry and would profess the greatest regret at 
the lamentable occurrence, but, of course, you 
will understand that if American travellers insist 
upon making a journey through Russia in highly 
suspicious boats called canoes, and if on this 
journey, after being warned by the government, 
they have unpleasant experiences, surely they 
have but themselves to blame.” 

With this my friend shrugged his shoulders, 
blew out much smoke from his cigarette, and 
gave me to understand that in Russia things are 
not always as they seem. 

The police regulate in Russia every step of 
every man, woman or child in the country. If 
a Russian wishes to visit his sister or brother in 
the next town, he must ask permission of a 
policeman, and this costs time as well as money. 
At every railway station the policeman is the 
most conspicuous object on the platform, even 
though it be but an insignificant village. A 
policeman not merely patrols the streets of the 
towns and the highways of the country, but 
enters without other authority than his uniform 
into the house of any one, and there examines 
the private affairs of whomsoever he chooses to 
suspect. 

If the policeman discovers a letter with any 
expressions that can possibly be twisted into 
disloyalty, or if he finds a book forbidden by the 
censor, or sees on the walls a picture of say 
George Washington or Kosciuszko or any one 
else suggestive of liberty, he may denounce the 
people of the house as guilty of treason, and 
bring them before a secret tribunal, where no 
regard is paid to forms of law and where sentence 
is swiftly passed, generally in the shape of 
transportation to Siberia. 

On a canoe cruise which I once took down the 
Danube, I arrived at a little town called Reni, 
which is close to the Black Sea and not far from 
the boundary of Roumania. I was walking 
innocently on the main street of the village, 
examining curiously the dress of the peasants 
and the wagons laden with grain, which were 
bringing cargoes for the ships along the river- 
bank. Suddenly a Russian, with his sword at 
his side and an officer’s cap on his head, stopped 
before me and eyed me in a threatening manner, 
while he demanded my passport. 

It would seem as though I was to him the first 
man who had entered that town in so mysterious 
a manner; and moreover, the passport which I 
offered him was in English, which he could not 
understand. At the top was our American 
spread eagle, from whose beak floated a long 
pennant with the words, E pluribus unum. 
My supposition is that the Russian mistook this 
eagle for that of Prussia, and consequently 
jumped to the conclusion that I was a German 
spy. At any rate, he expressed dissatisfaction 
with my passport, and ordered me to follow him. 

This I declined to do. He was angry, and 
used profane language. Hehad been accustomed 
to peasants who went down on all fours at the 
slightest provocation, and the sensation of meet- 
ing with some one who attached apparently small 
importance to his orders was so novel to him that 
for the moment it left him undecided. 

A crowd quickly collected ; and observing that 
he knew no English nor any other language but 
Russian, I pretended to be very indignant, and 
addressed him in a voice loud and fierce. At the 
same time I was shaking in my boots, for I was 
not quite sure how far my game of “bluff” 
would succeed, for I knew that in case he chose 
to put me underground, not a soul living knew 
where I was, and I should only be one more of 
the many who have disappeared in Russia. 

Fortunately for me, the Russian officer assumed 
that I knew what I was about, and instead of 
drawing his sword he asked a passing acquaint- 
ance to come and interpret for him. In a few 
moments I had apparently satisfied him in 
regard to my passport, and with many protesta- 
tions of regret the officer went his way and I 
was permitted to go mine. 


A “Cut” and An Apology. 


That evening I passed in the public square the 
gentleman who had acted as interpreter for me. 
I was disposed to go up to him and thank him 
warmly for saving me from an awkward position ; 
but I was met with a cold stare that warned me 
not to be effusive; so I passed by him with 
merely a distant salute. That night, however, 
the same man called upon me at my hotel and 
apologized for his coldness : 

“The reason was that I was with a Russian, 
and it would have compromised me had I 
appeared to know you.” 

He explained that he was a Greek by birth, 
and that as such he was distrusted by the 
Russian authorities, and was seeking an early 
opportunity of leaving the country and settling 
somewhere else ; that Russia had become intoler- 


Jews and foreigners generally had come to be a 
national pastime. 

On another occasion my companion, Frederick 
Remington, had taken a drosky for the purpose 
of a short drive to the park outside the town. 
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It was hot weather, and that means in St. 
Petersburg much dust and discomfort. One 
would have supposed that an American artist 
taking a short drive on a well-known thorough- 
fare would have been free from suspicion; but 
that was not the case. No sooner had the 
drosky passed a certain boundary of the city 
than there galloped up a mounted policeman, 
who ordered Mr. Remington to return forthwith 
to his hotel. 

Mr. Remington has fought the red Indian side 
by side with United States cavalry, and has as 
much native courage as any man I know; but 
the idea of having a difference of opinion with 
the secret police of St. Petersburg so unnerved 
him that when I returned to our hotel I found 
him in a state bordering on mental collapse. He 
insisted on leaving Russia at once, asserting that 
while he did not mind Apaches with their rifles, 
he could not bear the thought of sitting still in a 
damp, dark dungeon. 

Wherever we moved in Russia we felt the eye 
of a policeman boring through our backs. The 
moment we arrived in a strange town there 
would present himself to us a smooth-spoken, 
insinuating gentleman desirous of knowing where 
we had come from, whither we were going, how 
much luggage we had, what our trunks con- 
tained, and whether he could not be of service to 
us during our stay. 

It was difficult to rid ourselves of this man, 
who invariably professed to be an American that 
had either met us in America or was a warm 
friend of some one who had. Needless to say, 
this man was invariably a candidate for the 
police force, if not an official in disguise. 


Persecution of Amateur Spies. 


As you can readily imagine, membership in 
the police force gives one so much power to do 
mischief and to earn hush money or blackmail 
that a large proportion of young people who 
cannot make a living at anything else plays the 
part of amateur detective, and seeks by retailing 
scandal to the police to earn ultimately a subor- 
dinate post under the government. By assidu- 
ously listening at keyholes, opening letters and 
betraying confidences, any man in Russia can 
make something of a career ; though unfortunately 
for such, the candidates for this sort of distinction 
are so many that the competition is severe. 

Only once in the course of my two visits to 
Russia did I successfully elude the police. Mr. 
Remington and I had been on a long drive under 
the escort of an official of the government, who 
had desired to show us some politeness. He 
drove us out to the islands of the Neva, where 
we dined at the water’s edge and returned to 
town pretty late. I had arranged my plans with 
reference to this drive, for in returning’ to town 
we would pass by the railway station, and there 
was a train starting at midnight to a garrison 
town ninety miles away where lived a warm 
friend, a Pole, who commanded a regiment of 
light infantry. 

I delayed the journey homeward in order that 
we might arrive at the railway station just in 
time for me to catch my train and be away 
before search could be made forme. The plan 
worked admirably, and ag we came near the 
station I said to my Russian companion, “You 
will excuse me if I jump .out and walk a little, 
for I feel somewhat chilly, and shall not sleep 
well unless I stretch my legs.” 

The Russian at once offered to accompany me 
if Mr. Remington also cared to walk, but this 
my artist friend vigorously declined to do, for he 
knew what I was about. The Russian was 
therefore put under the necessity of leaving one 
or the other of us, and he had no excuse for not 
going back to the hotel with Mr. Remington. 

So I slipped into the railway station, purchased 
my ticket, and was rolling slowly away through 
the forests by the time my companions at the 
hotel had any occasion to miss me. I took no 
passport, but as I was visiting an army officer I 
felt safe enough so long as the St. Petersburg 
police did not telegraph ahead to order me placed 
under watch. 

My visit to the Russian colonel was wholly 
delightful, for the Russian is a splendid com- 
panion when once you get him away from police 
influence. He took me about on horseback, 
inspecting troops and barracks to my heart’s 
content, and there was much feasting with him 
and his brother officers, all of whom were frank 
and manly fellows. 

I had but twenty-four hours of this hearty life, 
however, during which the St. Petersburg police 
were sending in all directions to know what had 
become of me. They never found out, and do 
not know to this day where I concealed myself 
during that time. 

But this little practical joke nearly cost me 
dearly, for on the following morning, when I 
was ready to start for Berlin and called for my 
passport at the police agency, I was told that 
there was some informality about it, and that I 
should have to wait. Mr. Remington and I 
stared at each other blankly when this crushing 
piece of news arrived, and we felt desperately 
homesick. 

But good fortune would have it that at this 
critical moment there called upon us a Russian 
prince who was high in authority at court, and 
who professed much interest in making our stay 
agreeable. It seemed, perhaps, ungrateful on 
my part, but I promptly assured him that the 
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one thing he could do to make our stay supremely 
happy was to afford us immediate facility for 
getting out of his country. We told him that 
our passports were being withheld, and that we 
were much disturbed in consequence. 

He, too, seemed much disturbed for the 
moment, because from the tsar to the least 
peasant, the police is something no one in Russiz 
cares to have as an enemy. Then he asked to be 
excused a moment.while he stepped outside and 
had some vigorous words with the police agent. 
He no doubt explained satisfactorily to the law 
officer that he might get into trouble by keeping 
us here and that the sooner we got away the 
better. Perhaps we should have bribed the 
police agent at the outset, but on this point I am 
not sure. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that Mr. 
Remington was not allowed to sketch during his 
stay in Russia. Indeed, even while floating 
down the river Niemen, or as the Germans call 
it, Memel, when he mechanically and thought- 
lessly pulled out his sketch-book to make a 
memorandum of peasants’ costume, an official in 
uniform stepped swiftly to his side and requested 
him to stop. I explained to this official in French. 
that Mr. Remington was a distinguished Ameri- 
ean artist, who was merely sketching innocent 
objects, but the official courteously reminded me 
that he had given me a friendly hint, and if Mr. 
Remington persisted it would be at his peril. 
That satisfied us completely. 

The Russian gover t. ted our canoes 
and when we finally got them over the border in 
Germany, after several months, we found that 
the mahogany deck had been smashed through, 
as with a hammer, for the purpose of seeing if 
something illegal had not been concealed. 

This is a perfectly simple tale of what hap- 
pened and happens every day, and is likely to 
happen to any Americans, who, like ourselves, 
undertake a canoe cruise in Russia after the 
fashion of canoeists at home. It is true that I 
had before that published a couple of books in 
which I had described the persecution of Jews 
and Christians in Russia, and I knew that my 
two books had been forbidden by the censor. 
But surely that was not reason enough for 
expelling two Americans whose only crime was 
searching for the truth and publishing it when 
found. 


As I am addressing sturdy American boys who 
no doubt dream of long canoe cruises on European 
waters, let me advise them to get all the fun they 
can out of the splendid lakes and streams of 
northern Germany, the great Danube of southern 
Europe and the infinite variety of canal life in 
France and the Low Countries; but when they 
see the Russian eagle painted on the boundary 
posts of the Russian frontier, let them be pre- 
pared for official attentions more dramatic than 
amusing. 
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An African Lion - Ranch. 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Lion Laagers. 


HEN the idea of raising lions for 
profit had once entered my br-*her 
Walter’s head, there was no stop- 
ping him. He is one of the sort 







teen black boys, and went there to make “lion 
laagers.” 

A lion often displays much intelligence and 
cunning, but the degree of astuteness he will 
show usually depends on the state of his appe- 
tite. A lion can never be trapped unless he is 
hungry; but if hungry, he will go anywhere and 
try anything to get food. He will even eat 
carrion, if nothing better offers. 

To make our laager traps we set four or five 
Kafirs to cutting large poles, about the diameter 
of an ordinary telegraph-pole, but only twenty 
feet long. The top ends were sharpened. Two 
other black boys brought the poles to the place 
chosen for the laager. Meantime five or six 
others were digging a narrow circular trench 
four feet deep, enclosing a space twenty-five or 
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thirty feet in diameter. The poles wete then 
planted close together in the trench, and the 
earth and stones jammed down hard about the 
butts so as to forma strongly palisaded enclosure. 

On one side a dozen or more of the poles were 
cross-cleated solidly together on the inside above 
a mark ten feet from the ground, and the bottom 
ends of the five central cleated poles were cut 
away, leaving an aperture into the laager four 
feet wide and six or seven feet high. Over this 
aperture, on the inside, was placed a “‘fall,” or 
trap-door, so arranged with a button and trigger- 
line that when the bait—generally a dead steinbok, 
or gemsbok—was seized and pulled, the button 
would be sprung and the fall drop, effectually 
closing the trap. 

It was two hard days’ work for fifteen or 
twenty men to build one of these laagers, but 
Walter constructed three of them. One was on 
the border of the mapane forest, another near a 
great swamp on the Bembesi River, thirteen 
miles to the north of our farm, and the third 
near a great salt-pan, surrounded by thousands 
of acres of bush and reeds, ten miles south of us. 

The laagers were left to themselves for two or 
three weeks to allow their newness of appear- 
ance to wear off; then they were baited and the 
falls set. For several weeks we trapped nothing 
except hyenas, leopards and a kind of. lynx, and 
the leopards and lynxes easily climbed out 
and escaped. A sort of bright yellow 
wild dogs also sprung the traps— 
very handsome, alert, intelligent 
creatures, which go in packs of 
from ten to twenty. In the laager 
near the salt-pan we caught five of 
these handsome dogs at once, about 
six weeks after it was first set. 

For a time it seemed as if these 
numerous small beasts of prey 
would utterly defeat our purpose, 
since they were so much more plen- 
tiful than lions; but Walter’s zeal 
did not abate. He hit on the device 
of nailing rods as large as one’s 
wrist transversely across the 
aperture leading into the laager. 
These rods, or slats, were placed 
within two or three inches of each 
other, and effectually kept out the 
dogs, lynxes and hyenas; but a lion, if he 
desired to enter, could tear them off with one 
sweep of his paw. 

It proved a lucky expedient, for it seemed that. 
lions, on approaching the laager and seeing 
themselves excluded by the slats, were inclined 
to break their way in, whereas they would not 
enter when the trap was left suspiciously open. 
At any rate, the contrivance succeeded, not only 
in keeping out the smaller carnivora, but in 
luring lions. 

Five or six days after the laagers had been 
fastened up in this way, with bait inside, Walter 
asked Grant and me to ride to the one on the 
border of the mapane wood and see if anything 
had been caught. We saddled up early the next 
morning, and reached the place after a gallop of 
a couple of hours. All was quiet about the trap, 
and keeping off a little, Grant rode around where 
he could see the fall. 

“It is sprung!” he shouted; and we rode 
closer, to see between the posts of the laager, 
until our horses snorted and sidled off. 

“It’s a lion,” said Grant. “Gip wouldn’t shy 
at wild dogs.” 

We dismounted, tied the horses, approached 
cautiously, peeped in warily, and saw a fine lion 
crouching on the shady side of the fence, with 
his tongue out, as if he were suffering from 
thirst. He had probably been in there two or 
three days, and had long ago devoured the bait, 
a captive diukerbok. 

When we approached on that side, the lion 
skulked around to the other, then turned sud- 
denly, growling, and dashed vainly at the posts, 
through the chinks of which he could see us. 
He was a good-sized, black-maned male lion, 
about five years of age. 

When we rode home and told of the lion, 
Walter was jubilant, and he attempted to start 
that afternoon, hauling upon an ox-wagon a 
cage which he had made of mabula wood, having 
bars three inches thick. The old Boer, Piet, 
tried to dissuade us from going, forbade Claas 
and Neffy to accompany us, and even threatened 


; | to inform the “baas’”’—our father—of the project. 


He. thought that some of us would be killed. 
Walter gave Piet to understand that he was 
merely “adviser,” and not master of the ranch ; 
but the hitch prevented us from starting until 
the next morning. 

What Piet had said affected the Kafir boys so 
much that when Walter called out to one of 
them to accompany us, he refused to go. Walter 
discharged him on the spot, and bade him leave 
the place within an hour. Seeing this, the next 
one whom Walter called came and took his place 
beside the oxen without remonstrance. The 
blacks in general like us, for we pay them well 
and feed them well. Ten were called out for 
this trip. 

Walter had previously matured a scheme for 
capturing lions in the laager. He had made a 
net of half-inch hemp rope, with meshes five 
inches square, and he had also two rope lassos. 

We reached the trap a little after noon, found 
the lion where we had left him, and soon set at 
work to get him out of the laager. . 

Walter laid down the law to the Kafirs, who 
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were looking a little wild. “You need aiot be | lisna, ano their rowing by night so. frightened 


afraid,” he said. “I will get this lion out all 
right. Nobody will be hurt. But you must do 
exactly as I say. If I catch one of you balking 
or bolting, look out for the cart-whip!” ; 

We nailed four cleats, one above the other, on 
the posts; then Walter, taking the slack of a 
long lasso in his hand, climbed up to the top, 
where he could look down into the trap. “Now, 
boys, take some poles and go round on the other 
side and drive the lion this way!’ he called to 
us. 
As soon as the lion moved around beneath 
where Walter stood, he dropped a noose over 
his head and jerked it tight. 

Licns have necks so thick that they can endure 
a great deal of choking. This one, when he felt 
the noose, bounded to the other side of the 
enclosed space, reared, and clawed at the line 
with his paws. It had been tightened in a 
moment, for we had held the end, and when 
Walter dropped the slack, we pulled it in, and 


















hauled so hard—four 

of the blacks bearing a 
hand—that we dragged 
him close up to the fence. 

“Steady, now!” said 
Walter. “Hold fast and 
I'll net him.” 

He lifted the fall on a 
prop, crept in, approached 
the nearly strangled beast, 
threw the net over him, 
and pulled the draw-line tight about his feet. 

“Ease away now!” he shouted to us outside; 
and taking a pole, he loosened the lasso noose 
with the end of it, in order that the beast should 
not be choked to death. 

The lion soon recovered breath, and then began 
some of the most remarkable “ground and lofty 
tumbling” ever seen. A lion ina net isa sight 
not soon forgotten. This one seemed to jump 
three ways at once. He stood up on his hind 
legs, turned back somersaults, tore up the turf, 
reared, and went heels over head. 

Walter dodged about for a moment, but was 
soon glad to get beyond reach of the enraged 
brute by diving out beneath the fall and knocking 
away the prop. Fifteen minutes passed before 
the frightened creature fell exhausted. 

Then Walter entered the laager and attached 
one end of the lasso-line to the net. We hoisted 
the fall, and called the Kafir boys to bear a hand 
at the rope and haul the lion out in the net. 
They took hold gingerly, and had barely pulled 
the animal through the opening when, with a 
tremendous roar, it leaped forward, rolling over 
and over in the net. The blacks took to their 


heels, the lion doing his best to catch them. He | 
snarled with rage, and the dirt flew far and wide | 
as he tumbled in the net and clawed to get a/| 


foothold ; but he.soon exhausted himself, although 
not until he had rolled for a. hundred feet. 

As he lay panting heavily, Walter approached, 
and attaching the second lasso-line to the other 
end of the net, called seven of the black boys to 
hold it as a.check-line, while-five of us dragged 
the lion forward by the other line to the wagon. 
The door of the cage was then opened, the front 
line passed through it, and the netted lion hauled 
bodily in. Then wedrove home. 

That night we left the cage at the ford in 


the river so that the lion could get water, and the | 





**WALTER DODGED ABOUT FOR 


A MOMENT.’ 





the caithe and horses tnat rhany of them ran off 
for miles. The uproar or a, moonlight night was 
especially awful, . Other tiéng, miles away in the 
teld, -hearing>*ours ° roaring, *approachéd and 
responded from the copses along the river. It 
was evident that if we kept lions we should be 
able to keep nothing else, and Grant and I 


| became uneasy. We did not like to tell tales, 


but at length Grant wrote a letter to Hermione, 


| one of our two sisters at Johannesburg, in which 


he described our “sport’’ lions at great length. 

Hermione, of course, read the letter to father 
and mother. They were alarmed—our mother 
particularly so. Old Pietér also sent word 
privately to father that his stock-farm had turned 
out a lion-ranch. The consequer’e was that he 
made his appearance unexpectedly at Lion Kloof 
one evening about three weeks later. 

Beyond greeting us kindly he said little that 
evening, except that he was very tired and that 
the glare of the sun had affected his eyes ; never- 
theless we could see that there was something on 


his mind, and Walter was disturbed. He went 
to bed early. 

The moon rose at about ten o’clock that night ; 
and just as it looked up over the veid, the old 


gray-breasted lioness in the kloof began roaring. 
The four in the laager below the house then took 
up the chorus, and pretty soon a free lion across 
the river responded. Soon all was deep, grum- 

bling roars, and loud roars, with now and then 
a falsetto roar to complete the horrible din. 
Sleep was out of the question. 

Grant and I lay and laughed in our 
room as, through the partition, we 
heard father jump out of bed and 

rush to the window. Pretty soon, 
too, we heard Walter stealing 
down-stairs; he had slipped 
out to feed the lions on the 
sly, in the hope of keeping 
them quiet; but they soon 
began again, for nothing 
short of gagging could keep 
them still on a moonlight 
night. Atabout oneo’clock a 
terrific fight broke out in the 
laager. Walter ran out again 
to separate the brutes, and 
called up the black boys ; then 
we heard blows, growls 
and poles cracking. 
Father jumped out of 
bed again and put up the 
window; afterward we 
heard him turning over 
and muttering determin- 
edly to himself. 

**Father’s had a bad night,” 
Grant said to me as we 
dressed. 

Fortunately father ‘got to 
, sleep a little before daybreak ; 

but when he came down to 
breakfast with us, he looked pale and out of sorts. 

“I don’t see how any of you ever sleep here,” 
were the first words he said, after good morning. 

Walter tried to laugh it off; but father was in 
no mood for pleasantries. ‘“‘Look here, Walter,’ 
said he. “This thing must stop. I never heard 
anything like it! I didn’t send you up here to 
run a menagerie !’’ 

“Father, I have already sold four lions, at six 
hundred dollars apiece, to be delivered at Beira,” 
Walter remarked. 

“It would cost you every cent of it to ship 
them there!” exclaimed father. ‘There would 
be accidents, en route. It’s a hazardous business, 
I will not have it.’’ 

“But I have got these lions on hand. What 
shall I do with them?” Walter demanded. 

“Just you get me a gun after breakfast; I'll 
soon rid the place of them—and a good job!” 

** All right, sir,” replied Walter, civilly. “You 
are master here, and can do as you please. But 
in six months I shall be twenty-one. Then I 
can go into the business for myself. There’s 
money init. I can make twenty thousand dollars 
in three years.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied father, stiffly. ““When 
you are of age you can hunt lions if you wish. 
Buf you cannot keep the roaring brutes here. 
This is a stock-farm.”’ 

Grant and I expected to see father start in 
after breakfast in the réle of a lion-killer; but he 
thought better of it, after taking his coffee, and 
told Walter that if he had actually marketed four 
lions, he could make the attempt to deliver them 
on the ears at Chimoio. 

“In this way you will learn something about 
your proposed business,”’ he said, quizzically. 

Walter was a good deal disquieted, but he 
controlled his feelings and began preparing two 
strong wooden cages and two ox-wagons for the 


next day Walter set all hands at work to build a| trekking trip. The preparations for it consumed 
laager at the farm, in which to keep lions until nearly two weeks. Father insisted that Pieter 
they could be sold and sent off. The job occu- Maartens should accompany us. Grant did not 


pied three days. 

Every second day Walter sent Grant and me 
to look to the traps. We caught another lion 
within the week; a fortnight after that, three 
more were captured at once in the great salt-pan 
laager; but when we turned these last into the 
preserve, a wild fight took place, and one lion 
was killed outright. So we thought it best to 
build several new pens and keep not more than 
two or three together in any one enclosure. 

Including those in the kloof, we now had eight 





go; but Claas went as cook, and there were three 
Kafir drivers to each wagon. 

On the evening before we set off, a Welsh 
miner named Tarbains came to the farm and 
told us that the Matabele, the hostile natives, 
were “out”? again, but such reports were so 
common that we did not much heed him, and 
started next morning at sunrise for a trek of two 
hundred miles, with the expectation of being gone 
twenty-five days. DorsEY GooDHUE. 

(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 
“ Everything that conduces to health is now 
good form,” says a society paper, whence it 
would appear that fashion is graciously yielding 


to the dictates of reason. The same authority 
adds that women need no longer hesitate to 
protect their feet from dampness by wearing 
rubbers, especially as the overshoes are now 
made in comely shape. How the law which 
governs social customs gets itself enacted ‘in the 
air” is a most curious study. 

The president of the London Institute of 
Civil Engineers reaches the conclusion, in a 
recent address, that a good seat in a first-class 
train is about the safest place in the world. In 
the same period, he says, in which twenty-four 
persons were killed on the railroad by accidents 
for which they were not responsible, eighteen 
hundred people were suffocated in bed, one 
hundred and forty-eight were choked by food in 
dining-rooms, and nine hundred and twenty-five 
fatalities resulted from falling down-stairs. 

The two great English universities 
have been regarded as institutions for the educa- 
tion of the sons of rich and aristocratic families, 
but during the present year three of the seven 
natural science scholarships given have been 
awarded to boys from the crowded tenements of 
the East End of London, who were educated in 
the public schools and the schools of the People’s 
Palace. These boys will now have in the great 
university equal chances with the sons of dukes 
and royal princes. So great a leveller of ranks 
is mind! phe 

One of the model hotels for single men, 
built in New York City by D. O. Mills, and so 
managed that it promises to be self-supporting, 
is nine. stories high and holds fifteen hundred 
and sixty sleeping-rooms, all of which front the 
street or one of the open courts. It is elegantly 
finished and furnished, with every desirable 
improvement and comfort; and its patrons get 
bed and board, with the free use of library, 


reading-rooms and baths, for fifty to seventy-five 


eents a day. There is no bar, and a visitor gets 
the impression that the men are clean, orderly 
and self-respecting. The scheme of Mr. Mills 
inelndes three of these hotels, with the possibility 
of another for women. 


A girl in England recently drowned herself 
because some ‘‘professor of palmistry” had ‘read 
the lines of her hand,” and had predicted trouble 
for her. She was scared into self-murder by his 
reckless prophecy. Then her father, deploring 
her “silly faith’ in what he declared was idle 
folly, tried to find her body by throwing into the 
pond a loaf of bread ballasted with quicksilver, 

" believing the loaf would “jump around” when it 


floated over the spot where she lay. Supersti- |° 


tions die hard. This was a case of the kettle 
calling the pot black. How is it with those who 
regard this unfortunate girl and her ignorant 
father with pitying scorn? How many of all 
the scoffers would object to sitting down with 
thirteen at the table? 

The war bills are not all in. The new 
pension rolls are yet to be made up, and each of 
the forty-five states will have claims for the 
reimbursement of the sums expended in recruit- 
ing, fitting out and temporarily sustaining volun- 
teers. But all these outlays will foot up small 
compared with the inevitable increase of federal 
expenditure for a standing army raised from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred thousand 
men, for a navy which will require within a few 
years one hundred million dollars for construction 
of vessels, with indefinite appropriations for 
works of defence, and for the extension of the 
civil service in the islands. Before this eventful 
year we had passed the limit of requiring an 
annual revenue of half a billion, and it is thought 
within the bounds of moderation to say that the 
federal budget must soon reach the enormous 
sum of seven hundred and fifty million doilars. 
Of course this covers our interest account. It 
does not cover the cost of state and municipal 
administration. 


Here is a story given in the New York 
Sun. Its pathos and its exhibition of a sqldier 
father’s patriotic pride will appeal to feeling and 
to sympathy. When, on the battle-line, tidings 
came to Captain Capron of the regulars, announe- 
ing the death of his son, killed at Las Guasimas, 
he went, when duty permitted, to where the 
body lay. The dead soldier’s hat was placed 
over his face.. His poncho covered his body. 
Only the feet, clad in mud-clotted shoes, were 
visible. White-faced, but sternly erect, the 


father stood, gazing upon the last of three brave 
sons. Then, gently lifting the hat from the face 
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ot the.dead, and looking at it with tearful eyes, 
he, Said; with proud tenderness, ““Well done, my 
y!’’ Soon replacing the hat, he strode off, 


¥° |, with soldierly erectness, to where his duty lay, to 
" dip, a few months later, of disease contracted at 


Santiago. 
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NOW | 


Now is the time to work, the time to fill 
The soul with noblest thoughts, the time to will. 


Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


—. 
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The Military Government of Cuba. 


HE United States has not acquired Cuba as 

a possession. But having foreed Spain to 

surrender her sovereignty over the island, 

the United States is responsible for the mainte- 

nance of order. She must govern Cuba provi- 

sionally, until a permanent government can be 
established. 

This provisional government went into effect 
on the first of January. It is necessarily of a 
military character, and the posts of authority are 

2 held by army officers. The 

f “XS, general principles of administra- 

ae tion will be those which have 

Ra. ” been so well exemplified by 
FE on. gz. General Wood in the province of 





Major-General John R. 

Brooke has been appointed 
cenerat srooxe. Military governor of the island. 
This is a post which carries with it all the 
power, military and civil, which was exercised 
by the captain-general under the Spanish admin- 
istration. General Brooke 
served with distinction in the 
Civil War; and as chief in 
command in Puerto Rico, 
after the return of General 
Miles to this country, he had 
experience in reorganizing 
the affairs of that island 
which will be of value tof 
him in his new post. 

Each of the six provinces 
has its own military governor, who will receive 
instructions from General Brooke. Thus Gen- 
eral Wood continues military governor of the 
province of Santiago. Major- 
General Fitzhugh Lee, who was 
consul-general of the United 
* States at Havana when the war 
began, has returned as military 
governor of the province of 
Havana. 

To the post of military gov- 
ernor of the city of Havana 
Major-General William Ludlow 

GENERAL LUDLOW has been appointed. He is 
answerable to General Lee, just as General Lee 
is answerable to General Brooke. All the details 
of the city administration, its police, health and 
other departments, will be in his hands. He was 
at one time a commissioner for the District of 
Columbia, and his training and experience as an 
engineer qualify him to deal with the difficult 
sanitary problems which must be solved before 
the city can be made fit to live in. 





GENERAL LEE. 
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Voting in Congress. 


T requires forty minutes to take a “yea and 
nay”’ vote in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. As a weapon in the hands of 

the minority, the right of one-fifth of the members 
present to demand this is oftentimes exceedingly 
potent. In emergencies the majority has been 
known to make large concessions rather than 
submit to the delay, and sometimes a minority 
in ill-temper will prevent the transaction of any 
business, except at snail’s pace, by demanding 
the yeas and nays on everything. 

The time legitimately consumed by this 
method of voting, besides its use in obstructing 
business, has led many parliamentarians to 
advocate the introduction of a system of voting 
by electricity.. On the desk of each member of 
the House two buttons, one marked “Yea” and 
the other “Nay,” might be so connected with the 
clerk’s desk that when the Speaker called for 
the yeas and nays only a few minutes need 
elapse before every member present could be 
recorded. 

While the proper publicity might be secured 
by this system, as now, there is a certain human 
element in the old way that could not well be 
replaced. The long roll-call gives members a 
chance to reach a conclusion gradually, as they 
see one after another of those before them on 
the alphabetic lists go on record. This does not 
help the Aarons and the Abbotts, who come 
first in the lists, but if they happen to be new 
men and the question unexpected, the old leaders 
oftentimes rush to their side with a word of 
advice. 

Some A’s and the B’s have a convenient habit 
of running to the cloak-rooms and remaining 
there during the first roll-call in critical contests, 
and coming back to answer on the second. Half 
of the fun of congressional procedure would be 
lost if the votes were recorded by electricity. 

Besides the roll-call, three simpler forms of 
voting are allowed in the House: the viva voce, 





in which the side that makes the most noise is 
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supposed to be in the majority; the division, 
when the affirmative members rise and are 
counted, and then the negative; and the vote by 
tellers, when two men representing the two sides 
of the question at issue, stand and count the line 
af members, first on the affirmative and then on 
the negative, that passes between them. 

The vote by tellers is usually taken when the 
point of “no quorum” is raised, or where the 
contest is so close that an earlier result on divi- 
sion of the House may be reversed by the arrival 
of reénforeements from the corridors and ante- 
rooms. 


* 
+ 





KNOWLEDGE. 


Creation, unbeginning, without — 
Its Source alone hath wit to compréhend. 
Selected. 
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American Wives of Noted Foreigners. 


MONG the most popular American women 

in England are the wives of the Viceroy of 

India and the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lady Curzon has been admired for her beauty 

and grace wherever she has been, in London 

drawing-rooms and English country-houses ; and 

after her husband’s transfer from the House of 

Commons to India she was cheered and her 

health was drunk during a long series of farewell 
banquets and receptions. 

The fact that the daughter of an American 
merchant was going out as the representative 
of the queen to occupy a position of supreme 
importance in India seemed to appeal to English 
imagination. A comment commonly made was 
that it was the greatest compliment which 
England had ever paid to American woman- 
hood. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s prestige is not confined to 
the English world of rank ard fashion, where 
her dignity and personal charm have always 
commanded admiration. Whenever she appears 
on a public platform with her husband, the 
audience weleomes her with ringing cheers. 
When the powerful minister’s speech has been 
brought to an end, his wife’s name is again 
caught up and the English crowd shouts itself 
hoarse in honoring an American woman. 

Americans frequently sneer at foreign mar- 
riages based on money and titles. Some of the 
matches made for ambitious American girls with 
Europeans of high birth and low morals have 
been simply abominable. But there have been 
many marriages with foreigners of distinction 
that have turned out happily and have served 
a useful public purpose. 

American women in England like Lady 
Curzon, Mrs. Chamberlain, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady Harcourt and Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill dignify their stations, reflect 
honor upon their own country and sex, and help 
to promote good feeling and peace between 
nations. 


2 
> 


Wearied Brain-Workers. 


HAT amusing genius, Mr. Frank Stockton, 
declares in all seriousness that all brain- 
workers should claim a second Sunday in 

the week. His plea is that while Sunday, with 
its sermon and religious meditations, is a change 
and holiday for the manual] laborer, it is neither 
for the men whose brains are at work during the 
other six days of the week. He suggests that 
they shall set aside another day in the week, 
when they can go fishing, or work. in the garden, 
or at their hobby, whatever that may be, or play 
golf or tennis. 

There are few thoughtful men who are not 
convinced, like Mr. Stockton, of the necessity of 
giving seasons of rest and play to their brains if 
they would keep them healthy and sane. It is 
difficult to find these seasons in our heated, 
struggling life, and there are various devices to 
obtain them. , 

One overworked professional man in New 
York, it is said, goes to bed for one day in each 
month. His door is barred against all comers, 
and he sleeps for most of the twenty-four hours. 
Many lawyers, brokers and merchants escape 
their work by crossing the ocean, sometimes 
returning on the same steamer. 

In the Memoir of Mrs. Sutton we are told 
that when she married a widower and found 
herself in control of nine children and many 
servants, she began the habit of locking herself 
into her chamber for an hour each day. No 
emergency ever interfered with this habit. 

“Do you pray in there?” her husband once 
asked. “Not always. But I find myself,” was 
her reply. We all, if we choose, can command 
the rest and silence into our lives in which to 
“find ourselves.” 


Or 


Fish as Food. 


NE of the very interesting bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture, by Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy, treats the subject of fish as 

an article of diet exhaustively and with good 
sense. We may, however, summarize the con- 
clusions reached in a few words. 

Fish from the sea and from fresh water, is 
equally wholesome and nourishing. Weight for 
weight, fish contains rather less of the constitu- 
ents of real food than meat. ‘The difference is 
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partly made up by the circumstance that fish 
costs less than meat per pound. 

One fact which it may be well to have widely 
known is that there is nothing whatever in the 
notion that fish-food is good for the brain, because 
it contains phosphorus. There is not more phos- 
phorus in fish than in meat, and the brain does 
not require phosphorus. Probably the notion is 
too deeply rooted to be destroyed wholly. 

The amount of all kinds of fish taken from 
the sea, lakes and rivers by Americans is eight 
hundred and fifty thousand tens a year,-—a huge 
amount,—and yet it is less than twenty-five 
pounds for each person of the population. 

Fish is much more expensive than it used to 
be. Prices of other things have gone down, but 
the value. of the “finny tribe,” as the fine writers 
call them, has advanced,—that of the aristocratic 
salmon, and of the lowly cod, of the elegant trout 
and the ugly sturgeon, of the giant halibut and 
the tiny smelt,—all are higher in price. 

The result is due largely to the modern system 
of quick transportation and cold storage. For 
Chicago can have codfish, if it wants it, almost 
as fresh as it goes to Boston tables; New York 
eats California salmon; and Boston epicures 
feast on Florida and Georgia pompano ;—all sold 
“green,” that is, not frozen, and almost as fresh 
as if newly taken from the water. 


—_—_——— tO i 


Old Customs. 


N the biography of Prince Bismarck, it is- said 
that when he was minister at St. Petersburg, 
he was walking one morning in the summer 

garden and met the tsar, who invited him to join 
him. 

Presently Bismarck noticed a sentry stationed 
in the middle of a large grass-plot and asked what 
he was doing there. The tsar did not know, and 
asked the aide-de-camp, who in turn inquired of 
the sentry. 

“Tt is ordered,” was his reply. 

Every official gave the same answer, “It is 
ordered,” but nobody knew by whom. A sentry 
had always stood guard in the middle of that ° 
innocent grass-plot. The archives were searched; 
but in vain. At last an aged official was found, 
who had been told by his father that the Empress 
Catharine had once seen a snowdrop ready to 
bloom in that spot, and had ordered a sentry to 
stand guard and allow no one to pluck it. For 
more than a century the watch had been main- 
tained because “it was ordered,” and no one had 
ever thought of disobeying or of questioning the 
reason of the order. 

Americans who visit the Latin nations are per- 
plexed and sometimes amused at the persistency 
with which old customs are maintained, some of 
which may have descended from pagan times. 
They laugh when the Romans keep up the satur- 
nalia of their ancient heathen ancestors in a 
harmless way, or the Florentines go on one 
morning in the year to catch crickets in the grass 
because the Etruscans did it two thousand years 
ago. 

But on the other hand, are we Americans any 
wiser when we ruthlessly put aside beautiful and 
significant forms and customs simply because 
they are old? 

A child may object to wear the clothes of its 
ancestors because they do not fit him nor serve 
his »urpose. But if among them there is a mantle 
of Elijah or a jewel of value, he is not only incon- 
siderate but criminal to cast them disdainfully 
aside. 


RRR eo cia enenn 


How Grant Managed Them. 


HEN Captain Grant, formerly of the regu- 

lar army, was appointed colonel of an LIli- 

nois regiment, in place of Colonel Goode, 

John A. Logan, while escorting him to the camp, 

said: “Colonel, the regiment is a little unruly. 
Do you think you can manage the boys?” 

“T think I can,” replied Grant. 

Logan and McClernand, two Congressmen, 
made patriotic speeches, and Logan, after a two 
hours’ oration, led forward a quiet man, in plain 
citizen’s clothes, saying: 

“Allow me to present to you your new com- 
mander, Col. U. 8. Grant.” 

“Most of the soldiers observed him for the first 
time,” writes Hamlin Garland, from whose “Life 
of Grant” we have quoted. “They were aston- 
ished and disappointed.” Grant looked like a 
grave country doctor. But he showed that he 
could manage the “unruly boys.” There were 
loud calls: “Grant! Grant! A speech!” Their 
late colonel used to “orate” before them. The 
new colonel stepped two paces toward them, and 
said in a clear, calm voice: 

“Men, go to your quarters.” 

If an eight-inch shell had exploded in their 
ranks, the “boys” would not have been more 
surprised; but they went to their quarters. 
There was that in the new colonel’s voice which 
expressed command. The tone was not loud, but 
it was given with a clear-cut inflection which 
showed him a master of men. 

That evening at dress parade, as he stepped to 
the centre of the regiment, wearing no uniform 
save a pair of gray trousers with a stripe running 
down the outside seams, and an old sword, the 
men jested in low voices about their new com- 
mander. 

Colonel Goode, the late colonel, not infre- 
quently used the daily parade as an occasion 
to make a speech, and the men expected one 
from Grant. The line-officers advanced, and the 
adjutant saluted. 

“A soldier’s first duty is to learn to obey his 
commander. I shall expect my orders to be 
obeyed as exactly and as instantly as if we were 
on the field of battle.” 

That was all he said. As the men marched 
back to quarters, a private asked: “What do 
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they mean by sending down a little man like him 
to command this regiment? He ean’t pound dry 
sand in a straight hole.” 

“He can’t make a speech! Look at the clothes 
he wears! Who is he, anyhow?” 

“Boys,” retorted a sergeant, “I’ll tell you who 
he is. He’s the colonel of this regiment, as you’ll 
find, and don’t you forget it!” 

The sergeant was a prophet. The regiment 
had obtained all the liquor it wished for. Grant 
stopped that. A man resisted arrest. 

‘What's the matter?” asked Grant of the officer 
of the day. 

“The man persists in bringing liquor into camp 
and refuses to give it up.” 

“Put him into the guard-house.” 

“He refuses to go.” 

Grant stepped up to him, seized him by the 
collar, and jerked him outside of the camp gate. 
“Get out of my regiment,” he said. ‘You are not 
worth disciplining. If you come back I’ll have 
you shot!” 

A big, dangerous man, named “Mexico,” was 
tied up, with a seore of others, for leaving camp 
without permission. “For every minute I stand 
here I'll have an ounce of your blood,” said he to 
the colonel. 

“Gag him!” replied Grant. 

One by one; as the hours passed, the other 
offenders were released by the officers of the 
guard. Grant released “Mexico” himself. The 
bully saw that his colonel was his master, and the 
regiment began to find out that it had a colonel. 


2 
or 





SYDNEY SMITH’S PRESCRIPTION. 


The late Henry Reeve, C. B., D. C. L., for many 
years leader-writer of the London Times, and 
until his death editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
has narrated much amusing gossip of the celebri- 
ties of his acquaintance in his recently published 
“Memoirs and Correspondence.” The book con- 
tains one great rarity—a new story of Sydney 
Smith. 

Mr. Reeve was dining one night at a house 
where the other distinguished guests included 
Macaulay and Sydney Smith. Macaulay was at 
that time laying society waste with his water- 
spouts of talk ; people in his company were always 
bursting for want of an opportunity of dropping a 
word, and this was not. an exceptional occasion. 

At length, dinner being over, Sydney Smith, 
Reeve and a few others went away by themselves, 
and immediately got on the overpowering subject 
of Macaulay. 

“He confounds soliloquy and colloquy,” said 
Reeve. 

“He is a book in breeches!” Smith declared. 

“The very worst feature in Macaulay’s char- 
acter is his appalling memory,” said Reeve. 

“Ay, indeed,” said Sydney Smith. “Why, he 
could repeat the whole ‘History of the Virtuous 
Blue Coat Boy,’ in three volumes, post 8vo., with- 
out a slip.” 

After a pause, as if of consideration, the witty 
divine added, “He should take two tablespoonfuls 
of the waters of Lethe every morning to correct 
his retentive powers!” 


~ 
or 





MODEST REQUIREMENT. 


The surgeon of a military station during the 
Civil War was noted for his flowery language, 
which never failed, even under the most trying 
circumstances. He was hot popular, and the 
officers treated him at times with scant courtesy. 

On one ion the colonel appropriated the 
surgeon’s tent for a mess-table, without the 
formality of stating his intentions. 

The surgeon sent a complaint to the general in 
command, in which he said, “I have not so much 
as a fly to interpose between my head and the 
star-decked heavens above me.” 

This document went through the usual routine, 
and was at last returned to the surgeon with the 
following endorsement: ‘“‘Colonel B. will cause a 
fly to interpose between the head of the com- 
plainant and the star-decked heavens above him 
as soon as possible.” 





=~ 





A BAD DREAM. 


It is not likely that any English-speaking people 
understand so keen and punctilious a devotion to 
the niceties of language as that which character- 
izes the French grammarians. We may help 
ourselves to understand it, perhaps, by reading a 
story told of Monsieur Lamany. 

One night lately he awoke and sprang out of 
bed with a wild ery.. His wife came running. He 
was in alarm and despair. 

“Why, what is the matter?” she gasped. 

“T dreamed! ’ said the professor. “Oh, I hada 
horrible, a heartrending dream!” 

“What was it?” 

“I dreamed I was talking, and I distinctly 
heard myself utter a sentence which had a 
grammatical error in it!” 


———s0e——_——" 


A MINOR VICTORY. 


Surveying a field of battle the Duke of Welling- 
ton could detect almost at a glance the weak 
points in the disposition of the forces, and when 
the weakness was on his own side he promptly 
and resolutely caused it to be made strong. - An 
English magazine tells this story of him which 
seems to us new, and which ought to be true: 

One day, when some small visitors happened to 
be in the nursery at Strathfieldsage, he walked 
up to the top of the house and found the young- 
Sters at tea. He gazed grimly around as if the 
room were a field of battle, and noticed that there 
Was no jam on the table. 

Without a word he rang the bell violently. A 
footman appeared, and stood petrified. 

“Have the goodness .to understand,” said the 
duke in a voice of thunder, “that when children 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


are invited to my house to tea they are to have 
jam!” 

Then he departed, and before he was out of 
ear-shot a shout went up that must have reminded 
him of Waterloo. 


EXPERIENCES OF CAR CONDUCTORS. 


The conductors of street-cars say that the 
foolish questions which people ask of them do not 
make them laugh any more—they simply make 
them sad. They are sorry that people cap be so 
thoughtless and illogical. 
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“Just to think,” said one trolley-car d 

to the writer, “that the —— that I’m roo 
to tell you about, | is _. common, and not a 
single instance. ve a crowded car, ona 
there is an - tty. empty one not more n two 
rods behind you. A ry f at a street corner hails 
you, and you come to a top. 

Do you go to the a Par Street station?’ she 


asks. 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“She starts to climb on. 

“But, ma’am,’ yen say, ‘this car is crowded, 
and the one just behind is going to Park Street, 
too, and it is almost empty. 

“*Hum!’ says the lady, scornfully, as = or 
on, ‘but it doesn’t come from the same plac 

he conductor on a co os was the. te 

day quite at a loss what to say to a lady who said 
m, “I’m going to a piace nat they tell me is 
about five — walk from Massachusetts 


Avenue, and I want you to tell me where I'd 
better get off.” 
As Massachusetts Avenue is several miles long, 


the conductor felt compelled to ask for further 
information, but no more could he get from his 
questioner. 

When people travel on street-cars they should 
not leave their common sense behind them. 


A CAPABLE CRITIC. 


The readiness with which Count Tolstoi utilized 
a personal experience, as well as the disadvan- 
tages which may attend a noble’s adoption of the 
moujik’s garb, have recently been made public by 
the London Outlook. 


Last winter a clubin Moscow gave an amateur 
performance of a comedy by the great Russian 
novelist, who had promised to be present at the 
last rehearsal. A policeman was stationed at 
the door of the club with orders to admit no one 
but the count. Presently a peasant dressed in 
sheepskin came along, passed the policeman 
ee e proceeded up the sons. 

He was told halt, but paid no attention to 
& command. This was too much for the police- 

an, who ran after him, seized him by the collar, 
and landed him in a heap of snow. Then the 
count told his name and explained his business 
there, and the policeman, with apologies, allowed 
him to enter. 

It so happened that in the comoty to be per- 
pn a peasant = shown to the door by his 

_< f the master was not played 
to the "satisfac on of the count, who said that 
a did not properly enter into the spirit of his 


Pal know what I am talking about,” he added, 
“for I have just been thrown own-stairs myself!’ 


“PASSIVE ASSISTANCE.” 


Archduke Heinrich of Austria, desiring to 
marry Léopoldine Hofmann against the will of 
the emperor, hit upon the expedient of arranging 
for the “passive assistance” of a priest, who 
dared not celebrate a marriage under pain of the 
emperor’s anger. This marriage is recorded as 
one of the most peculiar ceremonies ever wit- 
nessed. 


The ee g*¥9 a banquet, to which he 
invited the priest. After the sou ry been 
served he rose in his place, on whic syns 
Sxpectee a toast. But the ae od intin 
Hofmann, pronounced slowly an solemnly 
the words, “Most reverend, this is my wife.” 
Miss Hofmann immediately fn he J rose in 
her turn and said, ‘This is yi. and.” 
According to the theo’ aoe assistance” 
in Germany and Austr Ae ‘ube words spoken 
before a priest rendered the marriage of the pair 
valid and sacramentally concluded. The emperor 
was said to be extremely astonished, but could 
do nothing. 


” MIXED THEM UP. 


It is such an unusual thing for one wife to flow 
into another so smoothly as not to ruffle the 
placid flow of the general stream, that the 
experience of a delightful old elder in the church 
seems worthy to be recorded. Says the New 
York Times: 


The elder, who was married earl 
now phy with his third wife, was tak 


of 

“It was so Yinty in Washi m after the war,” 
he was saying to the assembled company. “ ‘The 
streets were eo and even the inside of the 
buildings. Why, we were stopping at one of the 
best hotels in the city, and it was astonishing, 
the condition of that place. Don’t you remember, 
my dear,” he said, turning to his wife for corrob- 
pmnnanes “how dirty the rooms we occupied 
were 

“No,” answered Mrs. Elder, with a little laugh, 
shaking her head ; “you forget I wasn’t your dear 

en.” ° 


in life and is 
g recently 


TO KEEP THE AIR PURE. 


It is needless to say that it was in Europe, not 
in this country, that the following incident took 
place: 


A professor, examining some students in hygi- 
enic science, said: 

“The great urban glomerations vitiate the 
circumambient atmosphi ere; morbiferous germs, 
escaping from inhabited interiors, contaminate 
the air round about. In the country, however, 
the atmosphere remains pure. W y is that, 
Student Dumanet?” 

“Because—because, sir,”” answered the hopeful 
student, “the peasants never open their windows!” 


A SHILLING A WORD. 


The Boston Herald tells a good Kipling story. 


They are telling of a certain was = who, Sones 
that Rudyard Kipling received the rate of a 
pow yw be word for Lg stories, sent him a shilling 
and asked for a word 

Mr. Kipling replied, “Thanks,” 
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COMPREHENDS 


besides its Libraries aud Museums and its 
Observatory, the following departments for students : 


Medical School (M.D.) 
Dental School (D.M.D.) 
Veterinary School (M.D.V.) 
Agricultural School (B.A.S.) 
Summer School. 


Harvard College (Degree A.B.) 
Lawrence Scientific School (S,B.) 
Graduate School (A.M., S.M., Ph.D., 
Divinity School (D.B.) 

Law School (LL.B.) 


S.D.) 





Admission Examinations 


will be held in over thirty different local- 
ities in the United States, beginning the 
last week in June. Pamphlet giving a list 
of these localities, also dates of the exami- 
nations, may be obtained by addressing 


THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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infurmation as to 
terms of admission, fees, expenses 
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the departments of the University 
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Morning came with laggard footsteps, lifting her 
reluctant face 

O’er the — at rose like spectres of freed souls, 
about the place 

Where death reigned through | night-watches ; 
where a helpless ship was tossed, 

Like a toy upon the billows off the stormy German 


co 

On the shore stern faces gathered, stalwart figures 
drenched with sleet; 

Pallid women kneeling, praying, where the land and 
waters meet. s 

Men waeee Byes had gpeeed mid dangers, brave of 

eart, and strong of arm, 

Stood appalled before the terrors of that wild Decein- 

ber storm. 


When the morning light ew brighter, the pale 
watchers, 


young and ol - 

Sawa shin’s hull rising, sinking, as the billows o’er it 
rolled. 

On the shattered mast uplifted in the fury of the 


storm 

Showing black against the waters, clung a helpless 
human form. 

Women hide their faces, weeping; strong men turn 
aside their eyes, 

One, a youth in early manhood, springs to where the 
life-boat lies. 

But a woman’s arms are round him, clinging fiercely, 


slasping tight 
And fer pisedien’ face, uplifted, in the gray dawn 
showeth white. 


Sweetheart? No, her eyes are shadowed by the trace 
of many tears 

And ber unbound hair is whitened by the sorrows of 
ong years. 

Mother? Yes, and clinging closer, “Frederick, dear- 
est, stay with me. 

’Tis enough that I have given one already to the sea. 

You alone are left to cheer me. Let some other moth- 


er’s son 
Brave the dangers for this stranger. God requires of 
me but one, 
And the ocean hath thy brother. O my dear one, do 
not go.” 
To his heart he clasped his mother, clasped her fondly. 
iM 


v ng ow, 
Kissed her lips, her cheek, her forehead. “Mother, 
dearest, that sad night, 
Near a foreign shore he perished, with the land and 
men in sight. 3 
We have named each man a coward who stood there 
and saw him die 
Though the tem 
ran mountains high. 
Still the ody clinging to him, pressed to his her 


e of woe. 
“It is folly; itis madness! © my darling, do not go.” 
“Somewhere in the world,” he answered, “with her 
prayerful eyes grown dim 
By long vigils, oft repeated, his old mother waits for 
ms,” 


“Go, my son, and God go with you.” At his feet she 

knelt in prayer 

And the wind that swept about her wrapped her in 
her long gray hair. 


Thrice the boat was launched, thrice driven back ward 

by the stronger _—— 

But his godlike will persistent conquered in that 
anxious hour. 

Now the life-boat rides the billows; now the billows 


Hope and fear in quick succession rend the mother’s 
Inch by inch the boat advances, sinewy arm and love 
Urge ‘t onward, though against him strength of wind 
“Courage!” calls a strong voice bravely, o’er the 


intervening . 
“Hasten, I can hold no longer,” fainter comes the 


answer back. 


Higher leap the mad waves, clutching with white 
tingers at the sky, 

And the watchers, watching breathless, see the life- 
boat wing nigh 


Saved and savior, how they cheer them! And a dozen 


ands reach out; 
Men rush waist-deep in the water; women sob and 
children shout. 
But the hero, with the halo of a wondrous joy confest, 
his burden to his mother, lays the wan face on 
her breast. 
“Take the gift,”"—what sudden gladness makes a glory 
in her eyes? 
’Tis the long-lost son and brother on her bosom living 


ies! 
And the dauntless young deliverer, in unselfish love 
e 
peeing for a stranger mother, wins God’s mercy for 
his own. 
ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 





Kindness not Misplaced. 
—=HE Virginian general, Dabney Maury, 







Mexican, Indian and 
Civil Wars,” gives also 
his experience as a pro- 
fessor and officer at 
West Point. Having 
been harshly ruled while 
himself a cadet, he 
spared the boys in his 
charge as much as pos- 
sible. 

One night, while making 
the rounds, he found a 
sickly-looking lad asleep on his post. He wakened 
him. The cadet was greatly alarmed. The officer 
said to him: 

“If I report this breach of discipline, you will 
be sent home in disgrace, and your family morti- 
fied. You never will re- 
cover from the stigma 
upon your name. I will 
pass over your fault, pro- 
vided you never transgress 
again.” 

Gen. Maury left West 
Point soon afterward, and 
the incident was forgotten 
by him. 

Many years later, when 
he was an old man, he 
was invited to dinner by a 
prominent man, one of the 
leaders of a great political 
party, who greeted him 
with the words: “I have 
kept my promise, General 
Maury. I never have slept on my post since 
that night. All that I am, I think I owe to your 
forbearance.” 

One of the English officers who accompanied 
General Gordon through the Tae-ping rebellion 
in China, states that he was followed by a Tartar 
servant or orderly, whose faithfulness was that 
of a slave. He watched his eye, jumping to 
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st was against them, and the waves | 


in his “Recollections of the 








obey every fancied wish, and slept at the door of 
his tent at night. 

The officer learned that the Tartar had been a 
cowardly soldier who, when he first faced the 
enemy, tried to run away. He was sentenced 
to the block, but Gordon asked for the life of 
the poor wretch and took him into his service, 
observing that “‘surely better use could be made 
of him than to turn him into a headless carcass.” 
The man, when permitted again to carry a gun, 
fought bravely, and when the war was over 
became an industrious citizen. 

When God shows mercy rather than justice in 
His dealings with us, we can make no mistake 
if we also so deal with our brother. 
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The American Soldier’s Uniform. 


It is a fact worth noting that, in the opinion of 
a regular army officer who is quoted by the New 
York Evening Post, the uniform which is best 
suited to the campaign purposes of the American 
soldier is the first one he ever wore—the one 
which Washington himself urged on Continental 
soldiers who were otherwise unprovided. This 
consisted of a hunting-shirt, with long breeches 
made of the same material, the lower part drawn 
tight upon the leg, gaiter fashion. 


Apart from its convenience, Washington foresaw 
that this style of clothing would have no small 
terrors for the enemy. The British had come to 
associate with it a notion of the skilled hunter 
and marksman as found in our frontier settle- 
ments, and they dreaded nothii more than 
coming yo large body of rebels thus clad. 

In the tiago compaign, our soldiers got as 
near to the essential ecives of this ey 
uniform as they could. Blouses were discarded, 
and while the strong, woollen shirt was not worn 
outside the trousers, after the fashion of the old 
hunting-shirt, it undoubtedly would have been 
if it had been adapted to this manner of wear. 

Canvas leggings, fitted tightly to the leg by 
lacings, were invariably worn; and as the com- 

ression of trousers underneath the necessary 
egging made the leg hot and uncomfortable, the 
sotliers often cut away the portion of the trouser 
which came below the top of the legging. This 
made the combined garment, trouser and egging, 
very much like the Continental trouser drawn 


f the woollen shirt worn by the troops had 
been le to wear outside trousers, and 
rovided with pockets, thus combining shirt and 
Jacket like an old hunting-shirt, it would have 
added greatly to the comfort and convenience of 
the soldiers in Cuba. 

The felt “campaign hat,” especially when turned 
up in front, as was often done, probably approxi- 
mated more closely to the Continental hat than 
a head-dress that has been worn by American 
soldiers since. However, it must said that 
when the early American soldiers wore the 
ere fy they commonly wore, not the Con- 
tinental hat, but a eap of coon- or muskrat-skin. 

In one respect there has been a great ¢ 
from the Continental soldier’s appearance; that 
is in the matter of dressing the hair. In the days 
of the Revolution, the men wore their hair in a 
= and powdered, and their faces cleanly 
shaven. One of Washington’s general orders was 
that at general inspections and reviews ‘two 
panes of flour and one-half pound of rendered 

llow per one hundred men should be used in 
dressing the hair.” 

Another order reminded the men that ~ 

r 
ir foreheads, and 


ar with their 

down their chins at the side, which makes them 
appear more like.wild beasts than soldiers,” and 

at “any soldier who comes on the parade with 
beard or hair uncombed shall be dr; imme- 
diately, and have his hair dressed on parade.” 

In 1801 it was ordered that soldiers’ hair should 
be cropped, and as “whiskers and short hair ill 
acco! they will not be permitted to exte 
below the bottom of the ear. The less hair about 
the soldier’s head the neater and cleaner will he 
be.” For fifty years no American soldier was 
permitted to wear a beard. 
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He Must Live. 


It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
sympathy for the poor and suffering which 
William Stokes could throw into his -voice, says 
his biographer. One of the stories he used to tell 
is of peculiar interest, not only for its revelation 
of human kindness, but as a proof of the power of 
the will in prolonging life. 


An old pensioner was a patient of Stokes in the 
Meath Hospital. His life was despaired of, and 
in fact his death was hourly expected. One 
morning boty I many patients to care for, and 
believing that the pensioner was unconscious and 
past help, Doctor Stokes passed his bed without 
sepee, The patient was greatly distressed, 
and cried out: 

“Don’t | ay me by, docther; you must keep me 
alive for four days. 

“We will keep you as long as we can, my er 
fellow,” answered Stokes; “but why for four 
days particularly?” 

“Because,” was the reply, “my 





nsion will be 


due then, and I want the money for my wife and | po’ 


children. Don’t give me anything to make me 
sleep, for if I sleep I shall die.” 
On the third day after this, to the amazement 
of Stokes and others, the patient was still breath- 
ing. On the morning of the fourth day he was 
alive and conscious, and on entering the ward, 
Stokes saw him holding in his hand the certificate 
which required signature. As the doctor drew 
near, the Gying man gasped: 
gn, sign 
The doctor quickly complied, and the man sank 
back exhausted, and wi a few minutes crossed 
his hands over his breast and said, “The Lord 
aere - ted on my soul,” and quietly breathed 
s 
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Spanish Pigs. 

We have heard a good deal, within the last 
few months, about “Yankee pigs.”” The epithet 
appeared to be a favorite with our late enemy, 
and we supposed it to be opprobrious. Perhaps, 
after all, we were mistaken. In the Emerald Isle 
we have long known that the useful and valuable 
porker is frequently regarded as a friend of the 
family and given the freedom of the house, or 
rather cabin; and now the report of a recent 
traveller in Spain tends to show that the same 
may be true in the land of the Dons. This is his 


description of a rural district capital, where the 
pigs seemed especially in the ascendent: 
The town’s main street terraces upward, a —_ 


hfare of supreme unevenness, and from the 
ley to the castle door you meet with placid 
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recumbent pigs almost at every yard. They sit 
on their hams at the thresholds of the houses, and 
when the whim seizes them, stroll into the dwell- 
ings ye curious little spasmodic twistings of 


They even climb the stairs like the twolegued 

tes, and again when urged by the whim take 

the air on the eable old balconies above. 

Thence, from amid hanging creepers and house- 

hold crockery, their long, slate-blue snouts peer 

down —— the | ge with a critical air that is 

y offensive. This, mind you, not in a poor 

hamlet like those of Connemara, but in the 

chief street of a district capital of Spain, with an 
assuming town hall close to the swine! 

In other Spanish hamlets one has to say “By 
your leave,” to the bronzed porkers and tinkling 
ts which block the thoroughfares; but 

ebla de Sanabria the pigs resent the hint that 
they are in the way. It is you who intrude; their 
grunts, ranging from complaint to challenge, tell 
you that, quite unmistakably, if you attempt to 
stir them with your boot or walking-stick. 


a we 


Our Standing Army. 


At the first word of fear 
Turn to their country, breathing, 
“My mother, I am here!” 


Not of a dumb, blind people 
this our army made; 

Where schoolhouse and where steeple 
Have cast their friendly shade 

Our army grows in knowledge, 
As it to manhood grows, 

And, trained in school an 
Stands ready for its foes. 


The brawny arms of gunners 
Serve minds alert and keen; 

The sailor’s thought has travelled - 
To lands he has not seen. 

Not for the joy of Killing, 
Not for the lust of strife 

Haye these come forth with gladness, 
To offer up their life. 


Behold our standing army— 
Not, as in other lands, 
Anarmy standing idle, 
With empty minds and hands, 
But each one in his station ; 
And peaceful victor: 
Is training for the nation 
Heroes of land and sea. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIPFT. 
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Skirmishing for a Dinner. 


While the Yale Light Battery was at Camp 
Haven, says the New York Sun, four privates, 
college-bred boys, found themselves so weary of 
soldiers’ rations that they tramped three miles 
over the bills to a village in search of a real New 
England country dinner. For prudential reasons, 
in order to make sure of getting a sufficiency, 
they separated into two parties. 


After a long walk over dusty roads under a hot 
sun, the old college graduate and his youthful 
chum approached the house of an apparentl 
prosperous farmer. They had Png y passe 
a dozen commonplace-looking farms in order to 
get the best possible dinner. 

“You can always tell where to get a 
meal,” said the old Yale man, Whose three weeks’ 
beard made him look like a Civil War veteran. 

“How?” inquired the unsophisticated soldier. 

“By appearances. house, barns and 
fences are painted, like this one, my boy, you will 
always find a neat host and the best country 
dinner of fresh vegetables and pie.” 

Two savage growls from an ugly bulldog chained 
to the side porch caused the recruits to stand still 
in their tracks. Almost immediately a tall, angular 


Saute : blue ginghim peeped through the door 
Db ‘nds, and in £ sha wolee ‘oxclaime : 


t do you want?” 

* ——— to eat,” explained the graduate, 
between the frequent barks of the dog. “A reg- 
ular old-fashioned country dinner, you know, 
plenty of milk —” 

“We have no milk,” interrupted the woman, 
eer. 

“Well, blackberries —” 

“Nor berries, either.” 

“Pie?” 

“No.” 

“Any bread and butter?” anxiously inquired 

aduate, as his last hope. 

“Yes, wait a minute,” answered the woman, 
who, doubtless as a precaution, unchained the 
dog and latched the door blinds. before she with- 
drew. She. soon returned, however, with two 
slices of unbuttered bread, which she handed out 
to the soldiers between the blind shutters. 

“Tf you are thirsty, you will find some water at 
the garden well,” said the woman when the 
graduate gave her a quarter, in hopes that she 
would invite them inside to enjoy a cooked meal. 
However, the old Yale man and his youthful 
chum had only a slice of bread and a cup of 
water for their Sunday dinner. 

An hour later, when the four privates reassem- 
bied, as they had agreed to do, the other two 
_ er boys related an entirely different expe- 
rience. 

“Why, our dinner could not be beaten,” said 
the tall, slender artilleryman, warmly. “‘When 
we applied for a meal, the old farmer told his wife 
to do her best, for our brass buttons and blue 
uniforms kindled his patriotism. After he had 
refought most of the Civil War battles, we sat 
down to a grand dinner of lamb, eggs, sweet corn, 
tatoes, white and brown bread, cake, apple pie 
and a big pitcher of milk. He would not take a 
cent, either. Where did we go? ys to the 
first house you passed, the one where the barns 
and fences never been painted.” 


square 
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Ready for Acquaintance. 


John Muir tells, in the Atlantic Monthly, how 
an old mountaineer confided to him that bears 
are very shy, all save grim old grizzlies, and that 
one might travel in the Sierras for years without 
seeing one, unless he practised the stealthy ways 
of hunters. Yet only a few weeks later the writer, 
who was travelling in the pursuit of science, and 
unarmed, met a bear, and obtained instruction at 
first-hand. He says: 


We were embarrassed and frightened, both of 
us; but the bear’s behavior was better than mine. 
When I discovered him, he was standing in a 
narrow strip of meadow, and I was concealed 
behind a tree on the side of it. After studying his 
sppearence, as he stood at rest, I rushed 

im to frighten him, that I might study h 


running. 

But contrary to what I had heard about the 
shyness of bears, he did not run at all; and when 
I stopped short within a few steps of him, he held 
his ground in a fighting attitude, and my mistake 
became monstrously plain. I was then put on 
my vior, and never afterward forgot 
the right manners of the wilderness. 

Yet — another lapse in etiquette should 
be recorded. Encamped in th 8 about a 


e Ww 
mile from the Yosemite, I came upon a big, burly 
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cinnamon bear about thirty 8 off, half erect, 
his paws resting on the trunk of a fallen fir, his 
hips almost buried in grass and flowers. He was 
listening attentively. 

After examining him at leisure, noting the 
sharp muzzle thrust inquiringly forward, the long, 
shaggy hair on his broad chest, the stiff ears 
nearly. buried in hair, and the slow, heavy way in 
which he moved his head, I foolishly made a rush 
on him, throwing up my arms and shouting to 
frighten him and see him run. He only pushed 
his head farther forward and looked at me sharply, 
as if asking, “What now? If you want to fight, 1 
am ready.” 

Then I began to fear that on me would devolve 
the work of running; but I was afraid to do it, 
lest he should pursue.me. Therefore I held my 

; him in the f. 
n 





‘ace within a dozen 

ti ne on as bold a look as I could 

and hopin e influence of the human eye would 
as great as it is said to be. 

Under these strained relations, the interview 
seemed to last a long time. Finally the bear, 
seeing how still I was, calmly withdrew his huge 
paws from the log, fare me a pierciig look, as if 
warning me not to foi-ow him, turned and walked 
slowly up the middle of the meadow, into the 


forest. 

He stopped with every few steps, and looked 
back to make sure I was not tryin to take him 
at a disadvantage in a rear attack. I was glad to 
part with him, and greatly enjoyed the vanishing 
a as he waded through the lilies and colum- 

nes. \ 
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Parrot Stories. 


There is one very useful servant of Ameriea 
that has never received pecuniary reward. The 
servant in question lives in Maine, at the Portland 
Head lighthouse, and is a large gray parrot that 
was brought from Algeria and presented to the 
keeper. 


The bird soon noticed that whenever a fo; 
began to blow in from the sea, somebody woul 
ery out, “Fog coming! Blow the horn!” One 
day a fog came ~~. su a and nobody seemed 
to notice it. But if eve y else was off guard, 
Poll was not. When nobody was thinking of fog 
the parrot suddenly croaked out, ks 3 coming! 
Blow the horn!” From that time ie parrot 
constituted itself weather observer. Whenever 
fog is perceptible, Poll always gives warning. 

parrot Just as clever, but not so useful, was 
an inmate of Cochrane’s ship on a cruise off the 
Norwegian coast. The hospitable Norwegians 
were invited to visit the British frigate. Ladies 
were hoisted on board by means of a chair 
fastened to a rope may ba a the we When- 
ever the chair reached the deck the order was 
given, “Let go!” 

While one of the aay visitors was still in mid 
air, the ship’s parrot called out, “Let go!” in such 
a clever imitation of the boatswain’s voice that 
the sailors were deceived, and down went lady 
and chair into the sea. This parrot’s imitation of 
the boatswain’s pipe was so perfect that it some- 
times brought up the ship’s company at a run. 

Some years ago a parrot lived in 
hung outside the refreshment room in an impor- 
tant English railway station. This parrot became 

xpert in starting trains. It eaught the 
whistle and “Right away!” of the railway guards 
to such perfection that it had at last to be banished 
as a public danger. 








A King’s Two Natures. 


Frederick the Great of Prussia, ‘like “the 
heathen Chinee,” was “peculiar.” He was trained 
with extreme rigor by his father, a coarse, violent 
man, with whom to differ exposed the opponent 
to a caning administered by the king’s own hand. 
The son inherited the father’s irascible temper 
and fondness for “caning,” but he was also the 
heir of his mother’s kind and generous disposi- 
tion. A story told by Bismarck’s father, who 
served three years under the great Frederick, 
illustrates how his two natures ran side by 
side, until the mother’s disposition overcame the 
father’s. 


An ensign made a blunder during some manceu- 
vres of troops, whereat the king flew into a 
—s and gewy the ensign, stick in hand, 

t he might beat him. The ensign got away 
and jum a ditch, leaving the king on the other 
side, still brandishing his cudgel. 

The colonel of the regiment came up to the 
king and said, “Sir, the young ensign doubtless 
committed a blunder. I have just received his 
resignation from your majesty’s service. I am 
sorry, for he was a really good soldier, but he can 
take no other step.” 

The king said, “Send him to me.” 

The ensign came, expecting yet again to be 
threatened, or in reality beaten, or perhaps sent 
to prison. On his page= | the king said, “Here 
is your captaincy, sir, which I tried to give you 
this morning, but you ran away so quickly I could 
not catch you.” 
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Very Safe Indeed. 


There is such a thing as taking too good care of 
a precious article. A Southern exchange tells of a 
“eracker” couple who came to a minister to be 
married. 


They were to have the covemeny performed 
with a ring, and the groom was terribly afraid he 
_ lose it. So was the bride, and she kept 
asking: 

“Jobn, you sho’ Pe got that ring?” 

“T’m sho’ now, Mary.” 

got it, John?” 
my mouth. I aint g’an’ to lose it 





“Whar you 

“T’ve got it 
now.” 

When the rar ioe oe f 
piace was reached w 
he clergyman said: 

“Let me have the ring, please.”’ 

The bridegroom gulped, choked, stuttered, and 
finally exclaimed despairingly: 

“Lawshy, I done swallered it!” 


was in progress, and the 
ere the ring was in order, 
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Keeping the Law. 


“Get things out of thé way early in the morning, 
wife, and we’ll go into town and see the boys 
come in,” said Farmer Simons. 


“Silas, I’d like well to see Car’line’s boy come 
in amongst the rest; but Monday’s yy 2 and 
I’ve never broke the Bible law for that ay no 
more than I have Sunday, and I don’t calculate 
to begin now I’m upwards of forty,” returned the 


wife. 

“Sally, you are obstinate about Monday. | 
never saw ret where the Bible said you must 
observe it with soap and water.” - 

“Well, it says it plain enough—‘Cleanliness is 
next to godliness; and there’s no other way 
Monday would ever got to be washday but for 
that law, and I’m going to keep it.” 

The good woman scrubbed away as conscien- 
tiously as if her law had really been in the Bible. 
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The Storm-King. 


The storm-king’s out this winter night 
With all his merry men— 
With bold North Wind so keen and bright, 
And gay Jack Frost in drapings white, 
And snow imps howling their delight 
That winter’s come again. 


To-morrow all the world will lie, 
One shining stretch of snow, 
Under a blue and cloudless sky. 
“Hurrah!” the boys and girls will cry, 
And down the hill the sleds will fly, 
Then up more slowly go. 
ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 
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What Happened at Our House. 


Mamma did not like cats one bit, and the 
strangest part of it was that she did not even like 
kittens. So we children never had owned any, 
although we hugged every neigh- 
bor’s eat that we could get hold 
of, and often talked over by our- 
selves how perfectly lovely it 
would be if we could just have 
one for our very Own. 

We had been forbidden to feed 
stray cats about the door, so 
when we found one that seemed 
especially needy, we coaxed it off 
down the alley, and brought it 
as many delicacies as we could 
induce cook to give us. All this 
did not satisfy our longing to 
possess a kitten of our own, but 
it had to suffice us for a long 
time. But at last something 
happened. 

It was a very cold week during 
the winter, and the snow was 
several feet deep. One day as 
we were coming home from 
school, just as we reached the 
corner of our yard, Dick espied 
something gray in the snow. 
He stopped to look at it, and 
then called to the rest of us 
excitedly. 

“Why, it’s a kitten,’’ he ex- 
claimed, “and I believe it’s frozen 
in the snow !’ 

We all exclaimed in horror at 
this, and were at his side at a 
bound. 

It was a kitty, sure enough, 
and she did not move nor make 
any noise. 

“She must be dead,” Dick 
repeated, while the rest of us 
wrung our hands helplessly over 
such a calamity. 

“Run for mamma,” Dick sud- 
denly commanded, and I darted 
away, glad to be able to do some- 
thing. 

Mamma was-the one to go to 
in trouble of any sort, and I 
reached her quite out of breath. 

“O mamma, there’s a cat out 
in a snow-drift and she can’t 
move, and we’re afraid she’s 
frozen. Won’t you come out 
and see?” 

Then for the first time I re- 
membered how mamma disliked 
cats, and my heart gave a big 
jump. But dear me, I might 
have known better, for mamma 
was always ready to help any- 
thing that was in trouble, and 
almost before I had finished 
speaking she had put on her 
overshoes and a shawl and was 
ready to go with me. 

As soon as we reached the kitty, mamma began 
digging away the snow, and pretty soon she 
lifted the kitty out. It seemed quite stiff, but 
mamma said, “I don’t think she is dead,” and 
then how glad we all were. 

We took her into the kitchen, wrapped her in 
a blanket, and after awhile she gave a faint little 
mew. We children fairly danced about at that, 
and some of us watched her all the rest of the 
afternoon. By night she was able to take a little 
milk, and then we felt sure she was going to get 
well, 

Somehow nothing was said about where she 
was to live after she grew quite strong again, but 
we children made the most of our opportunity, 
and cuddled and loved her and fed her dainty 
bits that we saved from our own plates. 

After the kitty began to feel quite well again, 
mamma paid no attention to her. She sort of 
acted as though she didn’t know there was a 
kitty around. But one night when we children 
were all having a good time with Muff, as we 
had named the kitten, I heard papa say to 
mamma, “Just watch those children,” and 
mamma answered, “Yes, I have, I didn’t 





| empty spool and gave it to me so that I could 





suppose children could think so much of a cat.’ 
I would have felt quite glad over mamma’s 
answer if she hadn’t said cat in such a tone at 
the end. 

One evening a little later as we were all sitting 
before the grate fire, kitty came in and curled 
down at papa’s feet. In a little while she began 
to purr contentedly, and papa smiled at mamma 
as he said, “It sounds quite homelike, doesn’t 
it?” 

Mamma smiled a little, but did not sfy any- 
thing. I began to wonder if papa didn’t like 
kittens pretty well. 

After awhile kitty got up and began playing 
with the balls on mamma’s wrapper. She boxed 
the balls around, and tumbled the cutest little | 
somersaults, and danced around on her back legs, | 
till we all began laughing so heartily that she ran | 
behind the heavy curtains and looked out at Us | 
in wonder. Then mamma tied a string to an| 
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the couch, and curled down beside her was Muff, 
fast asleep, with mamma’s hand stroking her 
gray fur softly. 

I didn’t wait to say a word to mamma, but I 
rushed out to the children, and dancing before 
them, I exclaimed, “ Mamma’s cuddling the 
kitten! Mamma’s cuddling the kitten!” 

“Then she can stay,”’ we all exclaimed, arfl in 
we rushed pell-mell, where we hugged mamma 
and then the kitten in the ecstasy of our joy. | 

So Muff became one of the family, and we all 
love her. JuLIA DARROW COWLES. 
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A Funny Sight. 


I saw a funny sight to-day 
When yonder snowman fat 
Smiled on me with a face serene, 
Beneath a summer hat. 
R. K. M. 
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A Fellow-Feeling. 


Marjo sat on the upper stair, listening. Every 
time a fresh wai] reached her ears she groaned 
softly in loving sympathy. She had her little | 
sealloped handkerchief squeezed together in one | 
hand, and it was quite damp. 

“OQ dear me! I wish he’d been a good boy, 
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coax her out and we all watched her as she 
played with it a long time. 

I looked at papa when she did that, and he 
nodded and smiled to me, and I smiled back, but 
we didn’t say anything. 

After that we watched the kitty play very 
often in the evening. It was great fun. 

One day we children sat out on the back door- 
step, and cautiously began a discussion of the 
possibility of kitty’s being allowed to make her 
home with us. 

“Oh, mainma’d never!” Dick exclaimed with 
firm conviction. 

The others began looking forlorn over this 
emphatic assertion, and I was despatched to 
bring Muff out so that we might enjoy her as 
much as possible before we were obliged to give 
her up. 

I knew that mamma was lying down, so I 
tiptoed in softly. I looked in the kitchen and in 
the library, two of Muff’s favorite places for 
napping, and then I went on into mamma’s bed- 
room. I peeped in quietly, and what do you 
suppose I saw? Why, mamma was lying on 





then mamma wouldn’t have put him to bed and 
he wouldn’t be feeling so dreadf’ly,’”’ Marjo 
murmured. “l wish he had been good, poor 
Bobby! It hurts in my heart when he cries so.”’ 

New, reénforced wails drifted out to the stair- | 
way. They were growing more heartrending | 
all the time. Marjo’s little mouth-corners | 
drooped more and more, and the scalloped hand- 
kerchief got still damper. 

“Marjorie! Marjorie!” mamma called, ‘why 
don’t you come down and play, dear ?’’ 

“T guess I can’t, mamma, I feel so sorryful 
for Bobby,”’ Marjo called back. 

“You mustn’t feel too bad, dear. Bobby was 
naughty and ought to cry.” 

“Yes’m, I know it,” the sweet, shaky little 
voice called down to mamma; “but—but—you 
see I have to feel bad. You can’t do it well’s I | 
can, for I’ve been there an’ know how it feels.” 


ms 
> 


BENNIE had spoken aloud in church, and to 
mamma’s caution against doing it again he 
exclaimed, “But, mamma, when my mouth’s so 
full of talk I can’t help its leaking some!” 








Nats to (rack. 


CHARADES. 
I 


My first is an uncle we honor and love, 
My second the miner bends watchful above ; 
My whole is a floating abode, where for life 
—- the almond-eyed Chang, his children and 
wile. 
Il. 
“Come out, my second,” so says Jack, 
“Into my pretty third; 
There you may first your lesson o’er 
Till you know every word. 
I will not bother you a bit; 
You need not clasp your book so. 
My words and actions shall be whole ; 
Vell, now, what makes you look so?” 
II. 
The prety Irish lass goes out 
When she has done her spinnin’, 
And when my last is all about 
She spreads her snowy linen. 
She apeente it near her lover’s first, 
And then they f° a-walking ; 
And she forgets her web may whole, 
While he’s so sweetly talking. 
IV. 
My first and second could lay claim 
Undoubtedly to lasting fame ; 
The most peplring songs he sang; 
Through all the world the music rang. 


A blossom in a garden grew 
Which as my third and fourth men knew. 
A brilliant bloom of richest dye, 
Admired of every pass- 
er-by. 


And all, save one, that 
flower might pluck, 
And rest unharmed; no 
evil lue 

Would e’er result, no loss 
of power; 

And many bore away 
the flower. 


Save one, said I, and that 
one he 

Of whom I spoke. Why 
this should be 

Ask not; but as he sang 
he came, 

Beheld the flower, and 
plucked the same. 


sf ? 
<° 
Bah 


“The beauty of the flower 

will be 

Enhanced by being worn 
by me, 

And ‘twill itself 
lustre shed, 
Perchance, e’en on my 

laureled head.” 


some 


But, ah, his song, far from 
sublime 

Is now but idle, senseless 
rhyme, 

And yy! measure ; 
ne’er is heard 

Inspiring music, such as 
stirre 


Men’s hearts in former 
days, before 

The little flower he 
plucked and wore. 

Also the floweret, out of place, 

Has lost its beauty and its grace. 


My one, two and three, four we find 
Each worthy in itself—combined 
A one, two, three, four prove to be, 
Which seems most wonderful to me. 
Vv. 
The one upon it smiled, 
It drank refreshing two, 
But what, think you, that total 
Was mean enough to do? 
It spread a tempting banquet— 
A visitor would sup; 
The naughty, naughty hostess 
Just ate the caller up! 


2. 
RIDDLES. 


I. 

Five, ten, and fifty take, 

And sweetest music you will make, 
If you join in, and understand 
How to take my whole in hand. 


Il. 
A little animal am I 
That cannot swim and cannot fly. 
Now when to one you will add ten, 
Of course you have eleven then. 
And yet if you add ten to me 
The rule don’t work at all, you see. 
For still I am but one, no more, 
And just the same I was before. 


111. 
The ancients listened my notes to hear. 
But who listens to me will be deceived; 
I made sweet music to charm the ear 
But now I am hated and disbelieved. 
IV. 
You'll find me in the country lanes, so 
sweet and green and shady, 
You’ll find me in the city streets as well, 
on each fine lady. 
I am a favorite meeting-place for rustic 
lads and lasses, 
But if you’d see me at my best, look at 
the wealthy classes. 
I change, and Snap. and change again, to some 
queer shape or other, 
And on me you may pass at will from one field to 
another. 
Vv. 
In the pleasant op of old, 
Ere the time of stoves and ranges, 
And furnaces and steam, 
And all the modern changes, 
When the firelight used to shine 
On each happy household face, 
In the chimney large and wide 
I had the warmest place. 
But I am banished now 
From the hearth and from the home, 
And along the marshy flats 
Or the lonely shore I roam; 
And sometimes flying high 
Through the far-off sky I fare; 
Or heavy weights I lift 
That a giant could not bear. 


3. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 

Upper left-hand square. A timid animal. A 
plant. The covering of a certain animal. A 
girl’s name. 

Upper right-hand square. A boy. A timid 
animal. Parts of the body. A nuisance. 

Central square. To jump. Other. A continent. 


A fruit. 

Lower left-hand square. To fall. Unusual. 
Spoken. in of an animal. 

Lower ean square. Remainder. At any 
time. Withered. A vegetable product. 
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SENATOR MoORRILL.—Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont, died at 


DEATH OF 
Justin Smith 
Washington, December 28th, in the 89th year of 


his age. He had served con- 
tinuously in the Senate for 
nearly 32 years,—the longest 


period of Senatorial service on 
record,—and prior to entering 
the Senate had 


sentatives. He lacked educa- 
tional advantages in early life, 
and was keeping a country 





SENATOR MORRILL. 


style, and was regarded as one of the most 
| lished speakers in the Senate. 

SENATOR MORRILL’S CHARACTER.—Mr. 
Morrill was a man of simple habits and robust 
integrity. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has 
well described him as an admirable example of 
the character of an American Senator, with no 
ambition save that to serve the republic. He 
adds: ‘‘He was absolutely incorruptible. I do 
not speak of corruption by money, which is only 
the vice of vulgar souls. But he was not to be 
swerved by ambition, by party influence, by 
desire to please friends or by fear of displeasing 
enemies, or by currents of popular passion.” 

ORDERS were sent to General Otis, at Manila, 
late in December, to take possession of the port 
of Iloilo, on the island of Panay. The Spanish 
garrison there had held out for weeks against the 
insurgent forces, and the purpose of the orders to 
General Otis was to stop the useless bloodshed. 
The Spaniards, however, evacuated the place 
before the American expedition reached it, and 
when this record closes, the insurgents are in 
possession. Iloilo is 250 miles from Manila. 

ANOTHER CHANGE IN THE CABINET.— 
The Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss of New York has 
resigned the office of Secretary of the Interior 
Department, and the Hon. Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock of Missouri has been appointed his succes- 
sor. It is an _ interesting 
coincidence that the last pre- 
vious vacancy in the Cabinet 
was filled by the appointment 
as Secretary of State of Mr. 
Hay, our ambassador ‘*c & 
England, and this vacancy is ¥% 
filled by the selection of Mr. V7 
Hitcheock, who is our am- 
bassador to Russia. Whether secrctary HiTcHcock. 








served 12} 
years in the House of Repre- | 


store when he was first elected 
to Congress ; but he acquired an excellent literary | 





intentionally or not, the President has thus called 
into the circle of his counsellors men who, as | 
diplomatists, have become familiar with British | 
and Russian official policies. Mr. Hitchcock is | 
of Southern birth, but is a descendant of the | 
Vermont patriot whose name he bears. 

THE INCREASE OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
promises to be the occasion of a sharp political 
division in Congress. The so-called Hull bill, 
which is in accord with the recommendations of 
the Secretary of War, provides for a regular 
army of 100,000 men. In the House committee. 
on military affairs, all the Republicans voted in 
favor of reporting the bill, and all the Democrats 
voted against it. The Democratic minority has 
prepared a substitute bill. This provides for a/| 
regular army of 30,000 men, which is about the | 
strength of the army before the war with Spain; 
and for 50,000 volunteers, to be mustered out of 
the service within two years or sooner. 
TWENTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER will 
be henceforth a kind of 
Cretan Fourth-of-July, for 
it was on that day that 
Prince George of Greece 
arrived at Suda Bay, escort- 
ed by the English, Russian, 
French and Italian flag- 
» ships, to assume the duties 
of High Commissioner of 
the Powers. This marks 
the complete substitution 
Turkish rule over the island. 





THE 





PRINCE GEORGE. 


of Christian for 


A New TARIFF went into effect in Cuba on 
the first of January, by an executive order signed 
by President McKinley. ‘There are large reduc- 
tions in the rates imposed by the Spanish tariff; 
agricultural implements are admitted free, and 

cattle at a low rate, and the rates on food products 

are reduced to an average of twenty-five per cent. 
of their value. The tariff is specially framed to 
encourage local industry and to promote the 
recovery of agriculture. 





IN ANTICIPATION of an increase in the 
regular army, the President has ordered the 
mustering out of 50,000 of the volunteers now 
in service. In the selection of regiments to be 
mustered out, troops which have been longest in 
service will be given the preference, but volun- 
teers in the Philippines will not be withdrawn 
until regulars arrive to take their places. 
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3% THE CUT OF THE “PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID” WILL GIVE AN IDEA 
3 OF THE SIZE AND STYLE OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD BOOKS. CLEAR 
4 TYPE, WELL PRINTED, FINE PAPER, CLOTH BOUND, ILLUMINATED COVER IN 
COLOR AND GOLD. THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE FOR THESE BOOKS IS 40c. EACH. 
¢ 
: 
33 
+4 ADDRESSES BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
[> ADDRESSES BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 


AULD LicutT IDYLLS . By Barrie. 
AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKF AST TARL E By Holmes. 
BLACK BEAUTY By Anna Sewell. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL By Washington Irving. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. 
BEAUTY AND NATURE 
BONNIE BRIER BUSH 
CROWN OF WILD OLIVE 
CHILDE HAROLD 
CRANFORD By Mrs. Gaskell. 
DREAM LIFE . By Mitchell. 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS Books By Charles Dickens. 
ETHICS OF THE Dust By John Ruskin. 
EVANGELINE By Longfellow. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS, st SERIES. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS, 2D SERIES. 

HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 

IDLE THOUGHTS ‘ 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 
IMITATION OF CHRIST 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
LORNA DOONE, Vol. rt 
LORNA DOONE, Vol. 2 
LIGHT OF ASIA 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
LUCILE 


By John Ruskin. 
- By Maclaren. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Lord Byron. 


By N. Hawthorne. 

By Jerome K. Jerome. 
. By Tennyson. 
By Thos. 4 Kempis. 
By P. G. Hammerton. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


By Owen Meredith. 
LADY OF THE LAKE By Sir Waiter Scott. 
MODERN PAINTERS . . By John Ruskin. 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE By N. Hawthorne. 
MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, THE 

By Rev. E. E. Hale. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 
By Drummond. 
By E. Marlitt. 
By John Ruskin. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Saint Pierre. 
By Tennyson. 
By Lubbock. 
By John Milton. 
By John Milton. 
By Ingraham. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Mitchell. 
By R. W. Emerson. 
- By John Ruskin. 
. By N. Hawthorne. 
. By Crockett. 
i . By John Ruskin. 
By Washington Irving. 
By N. Hawthorne. 
By Lamb. 
By R. L,. Stevenson. 
By Arthur. 
By John Ruskin. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 
By Goldsmith. 
By Barrie. 


OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA 
PRINCESS 
PLEASURES OF LIFE 

~- PARADISE Lost 
PARADISE REGAINED ‘ 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID 
QUEEN OF THE AIR ; 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
SESAME AND LILIES 
SCARLET LETTER, THE 
StTicKIT MINISTER, THE 
STONES OF VENICE . 
SKETCH Book 
Twick ToLip TALES 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
TREASURE ISLAND 
TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM 
TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL, 
UNCLE Tom’s CABIN 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
WINDOW IN THRUMS 7 ° 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


Any Companion subscriber who will send us one new subscription 
will be entitled to select any THREE Volumes of the above books. 


THE OFFER. 


It will also be necessary for you to send us 18 cents extra for the postage on the three books. 





Bagster's Teachers’ Bible, No. 5. 


THIS IS THE SUPERB BAGSTER’S BIBLE. TEACHER’S EDITION. IT HAS CLEAR 
MINION SIZE TYPE, AND IS SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND IN GRAINED LEATHER. 
ROUND CORNERS AND GILT EDGES, ST HAS OVER 300 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE HELPS EXPRESSLY ARRANGED FOR ‘TEACHERS’ USE, AS FOLLOWS: 


Original Languages—Hebrew, Greek, Ancient Manuscripts. Ancient Versions of the Old Testament. Versions 
of both Old and New Testaments. The Canon of Scripture. The Apocrypha. Jewish History Between the Old 
and New Testament Periods. The Jews and Related Peoples. The Tabernacle and the Temple. The Priesthood 
and the Temple Worship. The Synagogue. The Prophets: their Mission and Message. The Jewish Theocracy. 
The Jewish Festivals. The Laws of the Jews and their Administration. Geography and Topography of the 
Holy Land. Topography of other Countries and Places Connected with the Bible. The Old Testament and 
the Monuments. The Sacred Books of Non-Christian Religions. An Itinerary of the Children of Israel, from 
Egypt to Canaan. Chronology of the Bible. Chronological Table of the Patriarchs and Judges. Comparative 


‘Chronological Table of the Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah. Chronological Table of New Testament 


History. Prophecies and Allusions to Christ in the Old Testament. Harmony of the Four Evangelists. 
Passages in the Old Testament Quoted or Alluded to in the New Testament. Names, Titles and Characters of 


the Son of God. Jewish Measures, Weights and Coins. Jewish Calendar. Family of the Herods. Index of 
Proper Names. Obsolete and Ambiguous Words. A Greek Grammar. A Hebrew Grammar. Concordance. 


Fourteen Colored Maps. 


A few years ago a Bible of equal merit sold at not less than $3.00 each. Typesetting machines, improved methods of book- -making and manu- 
facturing in large numbers, have made it possible for us to offer our subscribers a rare bargain. 
THE OFFE. R. Any Companion subscriber who will send one new subscription within 
60 days will be entitled to this Bible. Send 20 cts. extra for postage. 


Perry Mason & Co., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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imine A LIGHTNING-FLASH.—By means 
of a photograph made with a vibrating lens, Mr. 
F. H. Glew of London has calculated the time 
of a lightning-flash. It comes out one-nineteenth 
of asecond. The calculation is based upon the 
multiple image in the photographs and the rate 
of vibration of the lens. The time applies, of 
course, only to the particular flash that was 
photographed. 


SEALS STILL DISAPPEARING.—The annual 
inspection of the seal rookeries on the Pribilof 
_ Islands by the United 

States Fish Commission 

during the season just 
| passed showed that the 

seals are still diminishing 
in numbers, the decrease 
being twice as great as it 
E was in 1897. Enough 
| * 0 gemmscscue” seals remain, however, to 
restore the herd in a few 
years, if the killing of the animals at sea can be 
prevented. 











FoRESTS TO CHECK TIDAL WAVES.— 
Along the coasts of Japan, where enormous 
tidal waves have occasionally swept off thou- 
sands of houses and destroyed tens of thousands 
of lives, forests have been planted as a protection 
against invasions of the sea. A recent report by 
Doctor Honda, the professor of forestry in the 
University of Tokyo, advocates the extension of 
the shore forests. If they do not entirely check 
the ravages of the great sea-waves, at least they 
delay their advance, afford the inhabitants time 
to get away, and prevent the washing of the 
light wooden houses into the ocean. 

AMERICAN SILKs.—Official statistics show 
that the manufacture of silk goods in the United 
States has grown rapidly since 1860. At that 
time only 15 per cent. of the silk used in this 
country was home-made. In 1870 the percentage 
of home-manufactured silk had doubled ; in 1880 
it had become more than 50 per cent.; in 1890, 
70 per cent., while at present it is estimated to 
be not less than 85 per cent. 

FoLLOWING RIVERS UNDERGROUND.—In 
southern Arizona the water of many rivers, and 
most of the creeks, sinks below the surface of 
the ground during spring and early summer, 
appearing again when the rains begin in July 
and August. The disappearance of the streams 
would be fatal to many of the insect tribes 
abounding in that country but for the fact that 
the insects, in the form of larve follow the 
moisture underground, and emerge again, 
together with the creeks, later in the season. 

A Boat DRIVEN BY WAVES.—Mr. Linden 
of the Zodlogical Station at Naples has invented 
a boat whose motive power is supplied solely by 

; the action of waves. 
Elastic floats, sub- 
~ mergeda short distance, 
are attached to the stern or bow of the boat. 
One end of the floats is left free to bend up and 
down with the impulse of the water. The result 
of the action of the waves is to drive the boat in 
a direction away: from the free end of the floats. 
The speed is two or three miles an hour. The 
motion of the boat is independent of the direction 
of the waves, and can be across or against as 
well as with the wind. Mr. Linden was led to 
the invention through a study of the motions of 
fishes, and he regards the action of the elastic 
floats as resembling that of a fish’s tail. 

ELECTRO-PosTAL CArs.—An English engi- 
neer, Mr. MacGurty, has constructed an exper- 
imental electric tram-line on which he runs 
miniature ears at the rate of 240 miles an hour. 
The design isto convey mail only, and notwith- 
standing the immense speed, it is averred that 
the cars can be almost instantly stopped at any 
station by simply pressing a button in the electric 
circuit. ae 

GLASS FrREeTs ON ZItTHERS.—Glass frets 
have been tried on zithers, and have, it is said, 
been found to produce marvellous effects upon 
the tone. -It is not very clear why this should 
beso. In stringed instruments apparently very 
trivial changes produce important effects. A 
slight change in the position of the sound-post in 
a violin may change a poor-sounding instrument 
into a fine one. The reason has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. 

CANNIBALISM IN ANCIENT EGyptT.—Re- 
mains of the dead recently found by the explorer 
and archeologist Petrie in Egypt go to make it 
probable that the flesh of the dead was eaten by 
the mourners as a part of the funeral ceremony. 
In a well-preserved wooden coffin were found 
the bones of a human being from which the flesh 
had been removed, undoubtedly before burial. 
The eating of the flesh, it is presumed, was done 
With the idea that some of the good qualities of 
the deceased passed to the survivors, 
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| S MPS. 50 diff. genuine Guba, Pto. Rico, 


Philippin ae io Mexico, Egypt. 
ete., with wr onk y5 cents. Approval 
sheets amed. New 80-page list 
Free! € pay Stamps and Collections. /s/ab- 
lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A SEASIDE EXPERIENCE. 
LITTLE QUIET JOKE ON THE FAMILY. 





While we were at the seaside last summer, I | 


sprung alittle experiment on my family. I noticed 
that husband and the children were all lacking in 
energy and go, and something seemed wrong with 
them. 

We had been using coffee every morning, and it | 
gradually dawned upon me that perhaps this was | 
the cause. 

Without saying anything, I bought a package of | 
the Postum Food Coffee, and having been warned | 
to look out and see that it was properly made, I | 
gave my own special attention to it. For about a 
week we used it, and not one of the family knew 


but what they were drinking the best coffee. | 


When I finally told them that it was Postum, my 
husband laughed and said, “ Let us continue on 
the Postum. I have been feeling very much better 
for the past week, and didn’t exactly know why.” 


The difference in the whole family is very marked, | 


and you can imagine I can recommend Postum 
with good grace and much pleasure. Mrs. Alice 
E. Searlett, Yolo, Yolo Co., California. 








e hind If you want to save 
money, there’s no easier 

way than to color over 

your out-of-date dresses, cloaks, 
feathers with Diamond Dyes, 


look like new. 


Diamond Dyes are prepared especially for home | 


use, with simple directions, and make fast and 
fashionable colors. They are the only dyes that can 
be used with perfect success by the inexperienced. 
ug Direction Book for home dyeing and sample card 
of colors mailed free for stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 


“Like Peas 
_ina Pod 


Garden and Farm 





Burlington, Vt. 


A is full of interest to 
everyone who loves a 
den or dower bed. 


Pho hic Illustra- 


tions of choice novelties 
in Vegetables and Flowers 
place it in a distinct ciass 
catalogues. 

ree to seed buyers. 
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Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if 
your dealer does not «upply you. 
Williama’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 
Laxury Shavicg Tablet, 25 cts. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, (5 cts. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
tlb.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for 2c, stamp. 


THE J.B WILLIAMS co.. 


LONDON GLASTONBURY, CONTR 
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Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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COMPANION. 


iL STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps. tine, 
| STAMPS Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMPS! Album and 1o00 Illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100diff. stamps loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


| w. Ss. Postage, Department and Revenues on ap- 
| provalat 33347 com. Also fine Foreign at5u%. Send for 
| Agent’s for mfor references and price-list™ P.”1 (600 Hinges, 
| 10c., Packet 50 Var., 6c. P. 8. C MAN, Bridgeport, Conn. 


STAMPS S22270 cd Australian,ete.,10c. 
105 var. Cuba Forto Ric Or» Phil, Isi., 
Album, ete., 0c. : 1b unused, 10c. ; 30 U. S., 10¢. 
12 Africa, lc. ; 15 Asia, 10c.; 15 dteanies, loc. | 
Large Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wanted. 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 
A case of bad health that R-I-P-A- _ 
p will not benefit. The é a 
' x prolong life. 
E Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 1 the package and 
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no substitute. R-I-P- 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may “be had atany drugstore. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mz nite al 

| 2 any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
EMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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oe motes a luxuriant 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair Ls ate Line y oS Color. 
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Allcock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS 


Perhaps you sometimes use 

But do you 
And do you | 
know which the best one is? 
The one reputation 
covers 40 years, and whose 
record of cures and wonder- 
ful popularity gave birth to 
the scores of imitations. And 
which is this? Why, Allcock’s 
— the plaster they all try to 
imitate, and the one you want 
because it cures. It cures 
| by absorption and does not 
irritate the skin or cause any 
annoyance. 


a porous pert 
use the best one ? 


whose 
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pe Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue | 
| for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. | 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant colored | 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- | 
able new information. THOUSANDS OP DOLLARS | 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY! | 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


“SEND US ONE DOLLAR gifs. 
a RESERV 
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} =) STOVE BARGAIN you | 
= ever saw orhea. 

ay the freightagent 


° ' 
‘A sent with order, or $10.50 and freight 
; ena, stove is size 8x18; oven is Teelvail: ts 
st height, 28). Made from P 
heavy cut centers, heavy oe, 
very heavy sectional fire-back, 


rmade,and we sh an extra ‘wood 

erat SBOP bine Se eATS e Siry stove. 

| order this and you will save at least $8.00. e 

| freight is only about $1.00 for each 500 miles. 
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rs at $1.95 and a 


ves, ranges @ THIS NEW BI@ 
800-POUND ACHE QuEEN y RESERVOIR CO 











STOVE at #11. 
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apest ¢ Su; rr on A Fulton, 
_Desplaines and Wermen ot Sts. S Chica 


‘ON 30 DAYS’ | TRIAL. 
ESTON’s 
SESE FL ASTIC TRUSS 


fvruses % w Has a Pad different from all 
- : others,is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting Ball in center, adapts itself 
toall sy nye body,while the 
ba)l in the cup presses back the 
nes, just as a person does with the 
finger. With light pressure the Hernia is is held se- 
curely day and night. and aradicalcure certain. Itis 
easy durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free, 
C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, oe 


“AN IN TRUDER” 


will. think a 
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there is a 

SMITH & WESSON 


Revolver in the house. 
All calibers; long or short barrel. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

SMITH & WESSON, 

19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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LADY CURZON, 


(nee Leiter) 


Vice-Empress of India, 


will sip the Pure, 
Fragrant and Delicious 


‘Teas of India and 


Ceylon, which are 
appealing so success- 
fully to dainty 

American Women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 


Use half quantity. Infuse three minutes. 
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ust among your 


“Sailor Knot” Hooks and ‘ 
Eyes, or twenty packets 7%, 
Sachet Powder, at 10 cts. , 
each, and you will ZLarn 
Free this reliable Ameri 
can Watch, fully war- 
ranted. Send us 50 cts. in 
the first place with your 
order, and we forward the 
Goods, postage paid. After 

ou have sold them, send the 

alance of the money, $1.50, and 
your Watch will be forwarded by 
express prepaid. If you send full 
payment with order, Watch — be 
sent at first, with goods of cou 
Send order at once to W.G.Baker, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass, 


The 


Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium, 


ssy7"CANCER 





and all Forms of Malignant and 
Benign Growths, 


Without the use of the Knife 


Tue LARGEST AND BesT Equipred ParivaTe INSTITUTION IN THE WoRLD, 


Tumors, 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatinent 

Please state your case as clearly as vr seed and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free. Addre 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adans, Mass, 
A valuable 

BOOK 
FREE 


JAMES J. H. 





Marblehead , 
Mass. 






















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
Bits a year, payment in advance 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pie are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check. or Draft. or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN EK PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be chang 

ontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Compunion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

haters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston. Mass 








VENTILATION. 


“HE necessity of pure air and plenty of it 
is known to every one, yet is ignored 
completely by many in their 
mode of life. Any one who 
has ever had an aquarium 
knows what will happen to 
the fish if the water is not 
changed frequently; yet few 
stop to think that the same 
fate will be theirs if they do 
not take equal care to freshen 
the air they breathe. 

In summer there is com- 
paratively little danger of suffering from impure 
air in the house, for a desire to keep cool impels 
us to open the windows. But in winter all doors 
and windows are tightly closed, and the slightest 
breath ot air is shunned as if it brought death 
instead of life and health. 

The necessity of ventilation, however, is greater 
than ever in cold weather, for stoves and lights 
use up a great deal of the oxygen we need, and 
fill the rooms with poisonous carbonic acid gas. 
Fortunately the sashes ot the windows seldom fit 
absolutely, and there are cracks under the doors 
and keyholes in them, so that we seldom succeed 
in sealing up our rooms as hermetically as we 
wish, and therefore do not make ourselves as ill 
as we deserve. 

But this is not enough, and every room in the 
house should be thoroughly aired morning and 
evening, even in the coldest weather, by opening 
the windows wide and letting the air blow through. 
A room will soon warm up again after such a 
cleansing, and moreover, the air does not need to 
be so hot to feel comfortable when it is fresh, as it 
does when it is stale and charged with impurities. 

In addition to this, there ought in every living- 
and sleeping-room to be some provision for con- 
stant renewal of the air. This can be effected 
easily by raising the lower window sash two 
inches, and filling the space between it and the 
sill with a board. The air then filters through 
between the two sashes without creating the 
draught which we are taught to dread. Another 
and better way is to lower the upper sasb slightly, 
filling the gap so made with a close wire net. 

An open fireplace in a room is a good help to 
ventilation, tor there is almost always an upward 
current in the chimney, even if there is no fire in 
the grate, and in this way much of the bad air is 
removed. 
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CULTIVATED DOGS. 


A writer on breaking dogs gives, in Blackwood, 
several instances of pretty behavior in certain 
very good pupils. One beautiful retriever is 
madly anxious to start after the birds, but will 
never stir until her master gives the word. Till 
then she stands looking up in his face still as a 
stone, but at the whispered command she is off 
like the wind. 

She has a beautiful “mouth;” that is, she can 
bring in the dead birds without ruffling a feather. 
This accomplishment evidently gives her a pleas- 
ure equal to that of her master; for when she is 
out for a run, she mischievously “retrieves” the 
domestic ducks by the side of the pond. 

At first the owner of the ducks was somewhat 
indignant over that liberty, but he learned to feel 
only amusement as, no doubt, was true ot the 
ducks also. One bird, to the writer’s certain 
knowledge, was retrieved three times; and at 
last, when released from the somewhat embar- 
rassing position, she gave herself a shake, and 
walked off not a bit the worse. 

Another dog had so perfect a mouth that he 
seemed incapable of hurting anything with it. 
One day, when he was at play in a field with some 
friends, his master noticed that he was carrying 
something in which the other dogs were greatly 
interested. Presently it became evident that a 
bird’s head was protruding from his jaws; and 
calling him up his master took from him a young 
thrush, entirely uninjured. 

Notwithstanding the excitement of the chase, 





and the efforts the other dogs had made to catch 
him, he had carried the bird with the utmost 


| tenderness, never once closing his jaws. 


The writer of the article goes on to say most 
emphatically that these useful and ‘“‘taking” ways 
were taught with the aid of kindness and patience, 


and that the cowardly brute who has to call in the |- 


lash, during training, is usually far less intelligent 
than the dog he abuses. 





SENSIBLE GEESE. 

Geese are not supposed to be very sensible 
creatures, or at all particular about the cleanliness 
of the food they eat. Popular Science News, how- 
ever, records an instance in which they were 
better than their reputation. 

The mpese in question were on the bank of the 
York River, Virginia, and had discovered a geod 
supply of that elicacy of Southern goose diet, 
pieces of watermelon rind. Unfortunately 
particular pieces were so covered with mud 
sand as to be ina very uncomfortable cond 
for eating. But the geese—a large flock—knew 
how to overcome the difficulty. 

As each bird picked out a piece of rind from 
the ey heap, it inspected it, and if it seemed 
too dirty for immediate consumption, carried it at 
once to the river, Le ay it into the shallow 
water, and stood watching it until the running 
stream had carried away the extraneous matter, 
and left the tompeing pulp fresh and compara- 
tively clean. his accomplished, the goose 
stepped into the shallow water by the side of its 
freshly washed food, and gobbled off the edible 
pulp with much apparent appreciation. 

e writer watched the geese for half an hour 
or more, and saw the thing done reponsesty, and 
that by several birds. It seemed as if that partic- 
= 1 had acquired the habit of thus washing 

eir 


A BULL-FIGHT. 


Three English boys, while fishing in a trout 
brook, were interrupted several times by a bull 
which objected to prowlers. At last the boys 
determined to see if David’s method with Goliath 
would not prove effective against their enemy. 
One of them told the story of the fight to his 
grandfather, Mr. Moss, who repeats it in his 
“Folk-Lore, Old Customs.” Said the boy, using 
the dialect of the country in answering his grand- 
sire’s question, ‘‘What about the bull?” 


Oh, he wanner stout [plucky], we feart [fright- 
ened] him. It was fun. There were three of us, 
and we’d two good catagoults and a sling. We 
went higher up the brook and filled our pockets 
with smooth stones. : 

Then, when we got in the field, Billy came for 
us, roaring and kicking the ground, so we spread 
us-selves out, one a one side, and on@a one, and 
one i’ the middle. When he come for us, we let 
fly. Didn’t the stones bounce off him? 

It’s no use ’ittin’ a bull on the ’ed; ’it ’im on th’ 
legs and aim low; a good crack on the knee does 
fetch a bellow. When he rushes at one of us, ’e 
ran, and t’others closed round his flank, and 
didn’t we sling’emin? We feart him at last, but 
oh, how we did sweat! 


WRECKERS. 


“Cesar’s Creek,” on the Florida coast, was 
named after a famous old pirate, called Black 
Czesar, whose profession added to the risks of 
marine insurance. After the pirates the “Florida 
wreckers” came, of whom H. A. Willoughby, in 
his “Across the Everglades,” tells this story: 


A large steamer was stranded on the reef not 
far from Cape Florida; no sooner had she struck 
than the news spread rapidly along the shore. 
The people for twenty miles around gathered on 
the beach opposite the stranded steamer. Among 
them were a number of Indians from the Ever- 
glades, who chanced to be down there, and knew 
what a “wreck” meant to the wreckers. 

The steamer, loaded with an assorted cargo, 
begse to break up, and barrels, cases and boxes 
drifted gradually ashore. There were casks of 
wine, boxes of soap, cases of bottles of wine and 
iron, and a hundred other articles. The Indians 
seized upon the wine, and soon were in a condi- 
tion that allowed the white men to secure the 
more valuable prizes. 

The squaws struck a bonanza in a case of vase- 
line. They thought it a new variety of the white 
man’s frying fat, and starting a fire, fried pan- 
— in it. What a dish—pancakes 4 la Semi- 
nole! 


DID THEY DO HIM GOOD? 


Among stories of absent-minded professors, 
none is more amusing than that told of an Oxford 
don who éalled one day to see a sick friend. The 
friend had been seriously ill, and was convales- 
cent. The professor brought him some delicacies, 
among which was a fine bunch of hothouse grapes. 


The two, professor and convalescent, were 
soon deep in a discussion, and of course the pro- 
fessor forgot everything else. As he talked, he 
absent-mindedly began picking the grapes off the 
bunch, one at a time, and eating them. This he 
persisted in until every grape was gone. 

t last he rose to take his leave, and as he 
passed out of the door, he turned and said to his 
nar: Smit F 

‘Now mind you eat those grapes; they’ll do 

you a world ot good!” ens . 


WAS HE HOMESICK? 


A fourteen-year-old boy, whose devotion to his 
widowed mother is a pretty thing to see, was sent 
to a preparatory school in a town which is nearly 
a twenty-four hours’ journey from his home. 


He arrived in the late afternoon. Early the 
next morning he wrote the following letter, which 
his mother received as quickly as the mail could 
deliver it into her hands: 

“DEAR MA: I’m not a bit homesick, but I 
should think you might write to a fellow once ina 
while! Your affectionate Tom.” 


“ARE ye in a good place, Mary?” asked one of 
her friends. “Oh, a foine place entirely,” said 
she. “Sure, me mistress is so rich that all her 
flannel petticoats is made of silk!”—London 
Telegraph. 


“HER singing,” says a critic, too subtly, “is a 
howling success.” 
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For the Throat use “Srown's Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 


‘* The 
Perfected 
American Watch.’’ 


FRM 


We will send free on request an 
illustrated book of information about 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Et will be interesting and valuable for 
reference to all persons, her 
intending to buy a watch or 
NOt secceceeeeee Apply to 








American 
Waltham Watch 
Company, 
Waltham, 


Mass. 
$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT 
@~ 4 REGULAR 95.00 WATERPROOF 


FOR $2.75. 
Send No Money. 









Mention The Youth's 
: Companion and send 
to us, state your height and t, 
state number of inches around 

taken over vest un- 
der coat close up under arms, 
and we will send you this coat by 





JANUARY 12, 1899, 





The Interior Wall Finish, 


unlike most things that are beautiful, is 
not expensive. On thecontrary, it is more 


economical than ordinary calcimine. It 
is made in twenty-three tints and white, 
capable of miost artistic effects. Can be 
applied by any one. 


Muralo is Safe. 


When spread on a wall Muralo does not 
smell, but hardens with age, and is fire- 
proof. Its properties are of a highly 
disinfectant nature. 


Please write for color card 
and address of nearest dealer. 
Address Department B, 
THE MURALO Co., New Brighton . 
Borough of Richmond, ew York, N. Y. 





express, C. 0. D., min: 
; examine and try it on at your 
nearest express office and if found 
exactly as represented and the most 
wonderful value you ever saw or 
heard of and equal to any coat you can 
buy for $5.00, pa: express agent our 
eile peice TEs is latest 
s lates 
1899 wi ¥ made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, uine Davis Covert Cloth; ex- 
tra long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, faney plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed,strapped and cemented seains. 

suitable for both or overcoat, an 
aranteed value ever offered 

us or any other house. For 

of Men’s Mackintoshes 
up to $5.00, and Made-to- Measure Suits and Overcoats at 
from $5.00to $10.00, write for No. 80C. Address, 









pie CRESCENT 
HATCHER 


is by far the best Incubator ever 
made and sold for $8.50. Will hatch 
% per cent. of the fertile eggs. Send 6 
cents for our 148-page catalogue and 
poultry book 
combined. Contains valua- 
ble poultry pointers. 

Worth a dollar to any one. 
Address, 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR 
COMPANY, 
Box 532,Des Moines,Ia. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Send for Handsome 
Illustrated 


Catalogue 


of Music Boxes at all 
prices,and listof tunes. 


OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 


There is no 


“Just as Good” 





THE OLYMPIA m 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 


THE 
the Olympia unless played by six or eight hands, and then 
Se plarere must be experts. Itis superior to every other 
make 
bility 
makes would have been 
easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 

CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS mang bo arranged 


without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing.sing- 

beng. LS aati ,instrumentalrenderings ;Hymnsand Church Mus s,t00. 
¥ His ILLUSTRATION shows Style [V—polished mahogany 

Insist on an or oak case— in. high. Price, ineluding One Tune- Disk, 
Extra Tunes, 60 Cents Sent on receipt of price. 

On receipt of 60 .60 being for 

OLYMPIA SENT ON TRIAL. six extra A, -4 Pee will send 


the Olympia on 10 days’ trial. 
your money 


ar 
F. G. jo de 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 


SELF-PLAYING 
USIC BOX 


with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 
PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by 


in tone and simplicity of construction. The dura- 
you’ll appreciate years from now, after inferior 
worn out and useless. Disks are 











You can return 
back, if not entirely satisfied. Write to 


OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. 


iv, and get 
us. | 
Jj 














The odor left by a highly scented toilet soap is 
not agreeable to most people of refined tastes. 

A delicate perfume may be used after an Ivory 
Soap bath with much more pleasing effect. 

Ivory Soap leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
perfect cleanliness. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Our Country. 


Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
r country of our love — prayer; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 


Whittier. 
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With all the Details. 


This is the anecdote the hotel clerk had in his 
mind: 

Doctor Blank attended a Western church, one 
Sunday morning, and heard a young minister 
preach an eloquent and forcible sermon. After 
the service, the visitor asked the young man how 
long it had taken him to prepare the discourse. 
“Oh, two or three hours,”’ was the boastful reply. 
“It took me as many days,’’ said Doctor Blank. 

This is how the conscientious clerk—who had 
never clearly realized that some things are more 
important than some other things — rambled 
around, over, under, above and through the story, 
while trying to tell it and leave nothing out: 

“There was a man stopped here at the hotel 
one day last week; I think it was Wednesday ; 
no, Thursday. Yes, it was Wednesday, because 
it rained on Wednesday and it was raining at 
the time the man told me the story. It was one 
of the best stories I ever heard. He travels for 
a New York house; or maybe it’s Philadelphia. 
No, I remember now he said it was a New York 
house. We were sitting over there at that 
window, and I never heard a better thing. 

“It was about Doctor Blank, the famous 
preacher, you know. He said that one day last 
winter— January, I think; no, I guess it was 
February—Doctor Blank left New York to go 
West on some business or other. I don’t remem- 
ber what it was now. Oh yes, he was going out 
there to lecture on—let me see now, what was the 
subject? I believe it was—no, I forget what the 
subject was. 

“He was detained in a small city over Sunday, 
and as the morning was very fine, he thought he 
would go to church. I don’t remember now 
what church it was or the denomination. Any- 
how, he went in and took a seat about half-way 
up the aisle, or maybe it wasn’t more than a 
third of the way. You see, nobody recognized 
him, so he sat back like any other person going 
to church. After they had sung several hymns 
and taken up a collection—I believe there was 
an anthem by the choir, too—a young preacher 
preached. He was one of these smart young 
fellows, dressed up fine and putting on lots of 
style. I forget how old he was. 

“He preached a splendid sermon about a half- 
hour long. It was on the text—well, now let me 
think a little; I have it right on the end of my 
tongue. [Silence of half a minute.] I can’t think 
of it now, but I will before I get through. He 
dwelt on the subject at length and was very 
eloquent, and the people listened hard. After 
he got through and they had sung another hymn 
and the doxology, and the young preacher said 
the benediction, Doctor Blank walked up the 
aisle and shook hands with him. 

“Doctor Blank began by saying what a fine 
morning it was. The young preacher said it 
was very fine. Then he asked the young fellow, 
‘How long did it take you to write that sermon ?’ 
‘Oh, it didn’t take me any time at all. I just 
ran it off in two or three hours.’ He felt mighty 
proud over being asked that, for by this time he 
had recognized Doctor Blank—no, no, I guess 
he didn’t recognize him, either. No, I see now he 
couldn’t have recognized him. Then just listen 
here to what Doctor Blank said to him; I tell 
you it was a squelcher. 

“He said—now, let me see just how he did put 
it. Oh yes—no—yes, the doctor said, ‘Well, it 
took me two or three days to write that sermon, 
young fellow.’ Wasn’t that splendid, though? 
I don’t know when I heard a better story.” 

HowARD MARKLE HoKE. 
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Cuban Coffee. 


The American who decides to go and live in 
Cuba, and conform to Cuban customs, will have 
to learn to do with a meal less a day than he has 
been accustomed to eat. Cubans do not cook 
three times, but only twice a day. At ten o’clock 
the housewife repairs to her kitchen,—which is 
either on the roof, or in the courtyard at the back 
of her house,—and prepares the breakfast that 
will be served at eleven. At about six o’clock 
she begins her preparations for the eight o’clock 
dinner. 

These are the two meals of the day, though 
refreshment is taken at six or seven in the morn- 
ing in the shape of coffee. The coffee is not 
prepared in the kitchen, but is cooked in a 
French coffee-pot on the sideboard in the dining- 
room. 

As for the character of the coffee, nowhere in 
the world, says the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine, Paris and the German cities not excepted, 
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can such excellent coffee be drunk as that made 
in Cuba. 

The Cubans use the coffee grown on the island. 
Indeed it is not uncommon for a housewife to 
pick the beans from a coffee bed grown in her 
own courtyard, just as we pick green peas from 
our own gardens. Cuban coffee is very black 
and strong, but never muddy like the Turkish. 
The coffee bean is, as a rule, cheap and plentiful, 
and the Cuban cook has learned that to make 
good coffee, and not brown water, the coffee must 
not be spared. Never less than a full teacup of 
ground coffee is allowed to a pint of water. 
Coftee is served after breakfast, and not with it. 

The food supplied is abundant and nourishing. 
At breakfast, honey, fruit and eggs are always 
to be found, the eggs being cooked in about the 
same ways as with us. In addition a favorite 
dish is a small tenderloin steak, served with 
sliced fried potatoes. It is said that the island 
has ninety different kinds of rice, which the 
natives cook in almost as many different ways. 


* 
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Royal Jewels in America. 


The diamonds worn by the young Queen of 
Holland at her recent coronation have had a 
somewhat adventurous history. At one time 
they came to America, and that not in the custody 
of their rightful owner. They should know 
something of American soil, for they reposed, 
not on it, but in it. 


It hap long before the birth of the girl 
ueen who now wears these family jewels, in 
e year 1829, when Holland and Belgium were 
still under one crown, that a daring 
committed in Brussels pol peo y of burglars 
broke into the royal palace carried away the 
jewels of the Princess of Orange, then absent at 
the seaside. The most active investigations were 
made, but no clue to the thieves was discovered. 
Even a reward of ten thousand dollars at first 
failed to bring to light anything that would lead 
to the recovery of the jewels or the capture of 

the robbers. 
More than a year passed, and then the jewels 
were heard of in New York, and not in Holland. 
A Frenchman named mage called on the 
Dutch minister at New York, and undertook, in 
—_ of a promise in writing to pay him 
the reward offered, to point out the hiding-place 
of the jewels. The promise was given, and the 
y of the theft, as well as the hiding-place of 

the jewels, was revealed. 
it them across the 


An Italian had 
uite silent as to where he 
hidden them ey were found buried near 
aap al but not all the jewels lately worn by 
‘oung queen were there. A portion of the 
planer was concealed in Belgium, and the thief 
imself was at that time in Europe. It was not 
long before he was in the hands of the police, 
and the jewels in the hands of their rightful 
owners. 


Music in the Philippines. 


The natives of the Philippines ‘are anything 
but a savage race, if all that is claimed for them 
by a writer in the Independent be true. He 
himself is an Englishman who has lived fifteen 
years in the islands, and is a personal friend of 
Aguinaldo. In proof of his assertion he cites 
the fact that the country has produced excellent 
engineers, so that the Manila & Dagupin 
Railway is entirely and satisfactorily run by 
natives, the locomotive superintendent alone 
being British. 

Ra pene. othe eat Se “= 
abili e peop e,. ivation of music 

oy ed such a pitch that there is ya 
a who does not play some musical instru- 
ment, or a village thi t the country that 
has not its band. In towns these 
bands are so carefully instructed that few, if 
any, in E or America surpass them; at 
least, this is the opinion of the Italian opera 
companies which, prior to the rebellion, used to 
visit Manila each season. 

The Filipinos are described as a charming and 
courteous race, deferential without that cri 
servility so common in the British Indian 
other Asiatic races. Rudeness, presumption and 
boisterousness are entirely lacking. ey are 
easy and natural in manner when once they 
know and respect those with whom ies con- 


verse. But ow A have one great fault: y are 
inordinate om, rig Bm ge mye J in the ode of 
cock-fighting. e ruin of many 
families. 


a> 
> 


The Hint That Helped. 


Since a woman is entitled to make the most of 
her physical excellences, and since some women 
hardly know just how to do it, one readily 
sympathizes with the “‘insignificant-looking girl’ 
who found herself overshadowed by her tall 
blonde sister. 





The smaller girl had dark hair, which curled 
so tightly that it was a labor to comb it; black 
eyes, W +~ bright, were not — 


enough to be striking, and withal a + cpatbilltves 
A cousin, with an artistic eye for ilities, 
chanced to be staying at the house. 
ok oe ” he asked, abruptly, “why don’t you 
our hair short and let it curl all over your 
? I fancy it would be very becoming to 
prolly was fully convinced of her own lack of 
age ro] one but her father had ever called 
her pi So in desperation she took his 
advice. ! she blossomed into a Teg 
The thatch of curls gave character to the small 
but well-shaped hi Strangers looked close 
wy ~ = how the ‘bright eyes sparkled, and 
the was no longer a pug, but became 
tip tilted, “ike the petals of a flower.” The 
face grew ——. and the blonde sister found 
f cast into the shade, 











Dent’s Toothache Gum leads the World. Beware 
of imitators. All druggists. 15 cents. [ Ade. 


W ORKMAN’S Time Book and ag Belle at sight. 
Sample 10c. W.H. Sherman, Prin Bar Harbor, Me. 


STAMPS. 100 rare China, Borneo, a can, etc., lc. ; 8 
Samoa 0c, Est.1881. E.A.Dresser,Salem, Mass. 


1000 Stamps, Zechmeyer Continentals, pkt. of 80 diff 
and foreign post card, 2c. Otis Stamp Co., Beverly, Mass. 

















Piano Solos, 25 Cents, bor 


Regular 40-ct. sheet music: 4 Marches: Red, White 
a8 yo ry! l—. om © oy - Troops, 

Cuban rty; Schottische: e on the Congo. 
THE RAMSD’ RAMSDELL MUST MUSIC CO., Music Hall, BOSTON. 


100 Books 


Given away to users of 


Shawmut 
«Soap. 


Buy acake %: your Grocer 

and see the list of books - 

on every wrapper. 

JAS. F. yous & CO., 
ston, Mass. 








“Queen xifcien. | 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
PROTECTION FROM 
CHILL. 

















UNDER che 
SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 









URE On 


BOSTON BRANCH, 
169 TREMONT STREET. 














TRADE -MARK 





VICTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely — — and 


One cent per cup Please and sweetened. 


YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY IT. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


Do Not Hesitate 














if you are suffering from sigate” or feel that you | 


have it coming on — to inves’ 


DR. FOSTER’S ASTHMA CURE. 


In the town of Williston, which is some eight miles 
from the “Queen Or of V: ermont, resides an old man 
by the name of Loya 
that will probably bring him afortune. It is a Specific 
for Asthma, w has done some remarkable things 
after other remedies have been unsuccessful. 


Sometimes bin people think they have cmely a 

“little cold,” and find it necessary to cough and ex 

pec sperane frequently, itis nothin 
asthma that afflicts them. 


mere nor less than 

d that Mr. 

Foster has found ~a.. A that has permanently re- 
lieved cases of this disagreeable and sometimes 

an isease. Doctors say that the accumulation of 

hlegm in the Throat is a serious matter and that it 


SHOULD BE TREATED IN EVERY 
INSTANCE PROMPTLY. 


If allowed to run it may develop into obstinate troubles. 


THE DISCOVERY 18 CALLED 
DR. FOSTER’S ASTHMA CURE 
and it is already having a large sale. One Dollar 
enclosed, with your address, to the L. Foster Co., 
Williston, Vermont, will bring a large-sized pack- 
age to your address by mail. 


Do Not Hesitate to Write Us 


if you are suffering from a or feel that you have 
it coming on. It is cer nly worth poe & a 
remedy which costs you only Ine Dollar. 

Money back if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


L. FOSTER CO., Williston, Vermont. 


OhHow my. head aches! 





many Headache Facts 


found in our 12-page booklet, which 
we Se: ust pubiished and send you free. Of 
course this book tells you about the famous 


Eureka Headache Cure 


and gives you many testimonials from prom- 
inent people. If you wish to try our cure 
before buying write EUREKA HEADACHE 
CuRE Co., Concord, N. H., fora 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE, 





Weston N a 





Fisted with Air Cushion, Chamber, Fold- 
ng Back and Strap. Co omplete, $3.00. 
invaluable in the Home as well as when Travelling. 


Sendfor For sale only by G. M. WESTON, 
pamphlet. 521 Washington St., Boston, 








Foster, who has made a discovery | 





ITT. 


H'GHEsST PRICE paid for RAW SKINS. 
Hi. Crine, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 










Never before have women expected 
and realized so much of perfection in 
Foot-dress as now. 


Ingalls Hygienic 
$2.50 Shoe 


is the Ideal Shoe from the 
points of appearance, com 

fort and cost and is a liberal 

education in shoemak- 

ing. It took us 
35 years to learn 
od to produce 


Made in Button 


or Lace — double stitched. The extreme flexibility and 
| eomfort is due to our Hygienic Woven Innersole. 
The shoes save your money, save your feet and their 
appearance. Sent by mail, prepaid, for $2.50. 
WE WANT THE LEADING DEALER IN BACH 
TOWN TO SELL THESE GOODS FOR US. 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., LYNN, MASS. 





How a Boston Girl Looks 





CSE. 
COPYRIGHTED, 1898. . BY A. 


IN A PAIR OF 


Lloyd’s Glasses. 


4. LLOYD & CO 


You can’t 7 by this cut, but you can at a glance at 
an 8x10 photograph of this girl, which we will give you 
free, if you are interested. Call or write. 

Your Glasses adjusted FREE at our store. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington Street, Boston. 
Established 1870. Branch: 454 Boylston St. 


Bro-man-gel=on 
DESSERT JELLY 
“Simply Delicious!” 


Exclaimed a lady, as 
she tasted Broman- 
gelon before it was 
put on the market 
simply de- 
licious ’’ thousands have 
repeated since. 
Convenient to prepare— 
in two minutes by adding 
boiling water. 
Flavors : Lemon, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry and ( Sherry. 


Price per package, 
















“15 cents. 
Case of 2 doz. packages, $3.00. 


Obtain it of your grocer. If he does not keep it 
send amount to us in stamps or money-order. We 
pay postage or express. 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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EEF-eaters must take 
their food at second 
hand, plus the liability 

of taking with their beef 
whatever disease or dis- 
order the animal may have. 

Furthermore, cattle are 
slaughtered when under in- 
tense excitement ; when all 
that is desperate and vicious 
in them is thoroughly 
aroused. Scientists tell us 
that the flesh of the animal partakes of this vicious excitement in varying degrees. If 
this is so may it not be that many a vicious human character is traceable to this cause! 


IT IS NOT SO WITH 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 


In these you get food at first hand, direct from Mother Earth, and its effect upon 
the human is to produce a kind and gentle nature and encourage moral and spiritual 
development. They rebuild rapidly the tissues consumed in the wear and tear of work, 
and they supply in the proper proportions nourishment for every part of the human 
system, for by careful analysis wheat is found to contain all food properties 

t there are, and all Fn could get, suited for nutrition, if you ate all the kinds 
of food in existence. Try Shredded Wheat Biscuit for a month and see how clear- 
headed, at ease and self-reliant you will become; all because you are properly nourished. 


Any grocer can supply you. Over 200 receipts sent Free. 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


























Without a 
Scratch 


leaves cleanliness 
in every room. 








John Pearson & Son Pilot Bread. 


Joun Pearson & Son BRANCH, NATIONAL Biscuit Co., NewsuryPorT, Mass. 





We Make a Presen 


to all who send us 
100 Trade=-Marks 


cut from wrappers of 


ood- Will 
Soap. 


Ask your friends to buy 
Good-Will and save 


the wrappers. 


Wagon or Sled 





This wagon is the same as we offered in The Com- 
panion a year ago, which became very popular. The 
sled is of the same high quality. We offer it to those 
who wish something especially for the snowy season. 


Geo. E. Marsh 
& Co., 


LYNN, MASS. 


OLD HOMESTEAD 


4] Housekeeping Set 
3 FREE. 


a is not simply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 

Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made with 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New England homestead. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to children and is an 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. 
On the back of the Old Homestead is printed 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. 


Send 4 cents to cover postage and 
king. The set itself is free. 


‘CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 























Of a Good -Will 














Some One Has Said: 


** There’s as much difference in folks 
as there is in any body.’ 


We say there’s as much difference in Gelatine as 
there is in folks! Minute Gelatine is unlike any other 
in the world and no grocer can sell you something else 
“just the same” or “just.as good,” they don’t exist; 
and the receipts in the Minute Receipt Book are 
not taken from some old cook book and 
“adapted” to Minute specialties, but are pre- 
pared specially for our goods and can be relied 
upon every time. Minutée-Gelatine Fequires 
no soaking, but dissolves immediately and 
is ready for instant use. 

Contents of package are subdivided into 
four envelopes, each making one pint; whole 
package making one half-gallon of 


Clear, Firm Jelly. 


Our other Minute specialty so popular is our Minute 
Tapioca; requires no soaking and reveals possibili- 
ties in use of tapioca that you never dreamed of. Try it. 


Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2c. stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. wb 


ZENE J “ 









































Always the Same 


highest. average of excel- 
lence for table or dairy. 








For Sale at All Grocers. 





























